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THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


HE great meeting at Berlin so long announced and so 
T anxiously discussed is now really taking place. The 
Czar has arrived at Berlin, and the Emperor of Austria is 
close at hand. Naturally the Germans are proud of the occa- 
sion, and desire to represent its meaning in the most favour- 
able colours. A semi-official journal has been instructed to 
declare that the Emperors only meet to give a pledge and 

tee of prolonged peace, and that when they see the 
German troops defiling before them, they will recognize that 
the German army is ‘he natural champion of European peace. 
On the other hand, some foreign critics sneer at the meeting 
and its peaceful interpretation, and think that it can have no 
significance whatever. There is in this some exagge- 


J: ration on both sides. It is absurd to think that two foreign 


Sovereigns looking a: the representative troops of the finest 
army in the world can see a guarantee of peace in the perfection 
of the machinery of war. The German army is meant for war, 
and the only question isto what purposes it is likely to be put. 
But ina roundabout sort of way there is some ground for saying 
that a foreigner may find materials for the anticipation of peace 
inthe contemplation of the German army. For he might reflect, 
ifhe pleased, that the army is great chiefly because it is a 
national army, is in sympathy with the German nation, and is 
only likely to be used for purposes approved of by Germany. 
Now the wish entertained by the Germans is unmistakable. 
It is true that, as regards France, Germany has got all that it 
wanted, and only wishes to keep what it has got. But this is 
not all. The Germans have a deep sense of the miseries of 
war. Proud as they are of what they did in the French war, 
they have shown themselves singularly free from the in- 
toxication of military glory. They have just given a proof 
of this by the very quiet and unostentatious way in which 
they have kept the anniversary of Sedan; and they showed 
it abundantly in the months following the conclusion 
of peace by the mode in which they received the troops 
coming back from France as friends returning home, not as 
military heroes. It also, we think, shows a misunderstanding 
of Continental affairs to treat this meeting of the Emperors as 
having no probable influence in the maintenance of the peace 
of Europe. It is not that the Empzxors are likely to concert 
any measures which will make war impossible. It is the 
outward and visible sign of their meeting that tends to preserve 
peace. From what quarter does war threaten in Europe? 
From three quarters; from the desire of revenge in France, 
from the restlessness of the Danubian populations, and from the 
intrigues of the Ultramontanes. The meeting of the Emperors 
18 a peaceful manifesto in the sense that it quietly proclaims 
that France is not for the present to be encouraged in its 
desire for revenge by an Austrian or Russian alliance, that 
Austria and Russia prefer that the Danubian populations 
should keep quiet, and that Germany and Italy may 
fight out their quarrel with the Church undisturbed 
by Russia or Austria. Let us suppose that the contrary 
of that which has happened had taken place—that the 
Emperor of Austria had persevered in his resolution not 
to go to Berlin, and that the Czar had held aloof. 
What shouting and screaming and clapping of hands there 
Would have been in France and in Ultramontane circles, and 
how the friends of the Serfs and the Wallachs and other such 
people would have pricked up their ears and grown rampant. 
@ meeting of the Emperors does but maintain things as 
they are; but then it warns those who would like to hurry 
on a rapid change that such a change is not to the immediate 
of the arbiters of the Continent. 

Of course Powers friendly now may quarrel hereafter. Re- 
‘onciliations, acts of friendship, compromises, expressions of 


sympathy, are not of eternal force. We may quarrel some 
day with the Americans, or, to use the language of greater 
probability, they may choose some day to quarrel with us, 
although we have now put ourselves on the best possible 
footing with them, and shall soon perhaps have to pay a good 
round sum for the restoration of their good opinion. But no 
one can say that for the creatures of a day terminations of 
quarrels and new starts in friendship are valueless. And 
it so happens that the causes of possible war in Europe 
are, so far as can be seen at present, peculiarly of a kind 
which can be made immediate or distant according to the 
wishes of the different great. Powers of the Centre and the 
East. If Russia liked to encourage France, to patronize her, 
to show special attention to her Government, to set official 
journals to write up everything French, the agitation and 
uneasiness of France would be extreme; hopes would be 
formed of a speedy revenge, and the Rhine would be once 
more talked of as a natural bo’ If Russia does not 
mean to stir up France, and does not wish to compromise 
herself by the foreshadowing of a French alliance, it is the 
greatest possible kindness to France to let this be known, and 
the presence of the Czar at Berlin is a means of making it 
known far more effectual than a hundred despatches or official 
statements. There are thousands of restless spirits in the 
provinces of Austria or on her borders that only want a signal 
from Russia to rush into sedition, revolt, or war, and the 
assurance given by the meeting of the Czar with the Em- 
peror of Austria that Russia does not want them to move, 
is the best possible means of intimating the present 
views of the Court of St. Petersburg. Southern Germany 
is agitated by the Ultramontane struggle, and abundant 
intrigues are on foot to bring about a disruption of the 
German Empire by fomenting religious dissensions. The 
King of Bavarta has even attempted to form a distinctly 
Ultrau.~'ine Ministry. It is true that his endeavours do 
not as yet seem likely to be very successful ; and if it is true 
that the secret of his change of views is to be found in the 
irritation with which he viewed the enthusiastic reception 
given by his subjects to the Crown Prince of Prussia, the 
real leaning of Bavaria is tolerably well assured, and the 
upholders of the German Empire have not much reason for 
disquiet. But as it is Austria on whom Bavaria must rely if 
she ventured to break with Germany, and as it isin Austria 
that the Ultramontane leaders hope to find the basis of their 
movements, it is of no slight significance that the Emperor of 
Austria, who for years has held aloof from Berlin, chooses 
as the moment of his first visit the exact period when Prussia, 
in alliance with Italy, has challenged Rome to do its worst, and 
has assumed the headship of the forces in Europe that are 
prepared to do battle with the Papacy. 

Critics must criticize, and as the great Prussian Minister is 
now supposed to be at the bottom of everything that goes on 
in Europe, a stream of light criticism has been recently poured 
on Prince Bismarck. It is unpleasant to think that any one 
is uniformly successful, and efforts have been made to show 
that this meeting of the Emperors is really a defeat for the 
German CHaANcELLor. He is even supposed by imaginative 
Viennese to have formed a deep scheme for embroiling Austria 
with Rome, and then turning round and making separate 
terms with his clerical antagonists. The Emperor of Austria, 
alive to these perfidious machinations, goes to Berlin to dis- 
concert them. Others see in Prince Biswarek’s present policy 
an over-excitement, a needless taking thought for the morrow, 
which reminds them of a similar mistake which, after 
the event, they have discovered in the policy of the 
unfortunate NapoLeon III., whose error has hitherto been 
supposed to lie rather in the direction of insufficient fore- 
thought and preparation. Of Prince Bismarcx’s secret 
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schemes we know nothing, and believe, if possible, less. That 
the meeting of the Ewrerors is doomed to be a failure, and 


that the failure will be due to Prince Bismarck’s not possessing | 


that calmness and easiness of temperament which is happily 
the portion of English journalists, are assumptions entirely 
resting on the general conception entertained of the purposes 
of the meeting. Ifthe main purpose of the meeting is simply 
that the Emperors shall meet, and thereby give a general but 
significant intimation thaf they do not wish the disturbing 
forces they could set in motion to operate, there is every pro- 
bability that the object of the meeting will be obtained, and 
Prince Biswanck will at least have the satisfaction of having 
allayed an uneasiness that might have interfered seriously 
with the progress of that prosperity which Germany is begin- 
ning to enjoy. If it is supposed that at the meeting the most 
irritating and delicate questions that could be raised between 
the three Powers will be raised, discussed in detail, and an 
attempt made to settle them, no doubt a meeting that began 
with sunshine might easily end in storm. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Esperors will meet, and still less that Prince 
Gortcnakorr, if he comes to Berlin, Prince Bismarck, and 
Count Anprassy will be placed in close communication, without 
some political discussion going on. There will be an inter- 
change of views, but in all probability there will be no more. 
If Russia and Austria wish for the present to be on friendly 
terms, it will be easy to convey the reciprocal assurance of 
a good understanding, and it would be foolish to endanger 
this good understanding at the outset by exacting specific un- 
dertakings that the Czechs shall not be stirred up in Bohemia, 
or that the discontent of Russian Poland shall not be fomented 
from Galicia. Prince Bismarck and Count ANprassy can 
confer on the general relations of the Church to the civil 
power, and on the fortunes of exiled Jesuits, without the former 
giving any indication of his Macchiavellian schemes, or 
the latter entering into engagements which the influence 
of the clerical party in Austria would make it impossible 
for him to carry out. The representatives of all these Powers 
may casta glance at Turkey, and at the dangers likely to arise 
on the one hand from the arming of the neighbouring Christian 
populations, and on the other from the possible consequences of 
the intended change in the order of succession to the Turkish 
throne, without joining in the everlasting battle of the Churches, 
or fighting over the quarrels of Patriarchs. In short, if the 
meeting is intended to signify a general disapprobation of the 
champions of discontent, and to afford an opportunity of friendly 
conterence, it promises to effect its object. If it were converted 
into an opportunity of settling or trying to settle vexatious 
details of policy, it would probably end in a collapse; but 
until Prince Bismarck has actually made the mistake of giving 
it a character which would stamp it with failure, he deserves 
to have credit given him for knowing what he is about, and 
to have it supposed that, with an excellent game to play, he 
will not insist on playing a very bad one. 


tAILWAY PROSPECTS. 


\) EARLY all the half-yearly meetings of Railway Com- 
panies have passed off in the midst of general and well- 
founded satisfaction. The attendants on such occasions are 
comparatively few, except when depression or disaster suggests 
remonstrance and inquiry. Judicious men of business are 
seldom inclined to waste their time in listening to statements 
which they can read at their leisure, nor is it their habit to 
discuss matters of business in public. If misfortune is im- 
pending, it is better to sell shares before an anticipated fall 
than to foretell and probably accelerate the misfortune. The 
non-official speakers at railway meetings are generally either 
persons who are anxious for opportunities of hearing their 
own voices, or advocates of crotchets such as the uniform 
expediency of closing the capital account. On recent occa- 
sions they have for the most part judiciously contented 
themselves with complimentary phrases addressed to the 
Directors; and some of them perhaps have discovered that 
it is rather advantageous than otherwise to invest capital 
in profitable undertakings. No Board has had better reason 
for complacency than that of the Great Western, which has 
within five years advanced from a condition in which 
preference dividends were paid by deterred warrants to a 
dividend on ordinary stock of 54 per cent. In time of 
adversity numerous wiseacres were in the habit of lament- 
ing over the heavy fixed charges which were supposed 
to press with unsupportable weight on the resources of the 
shareholders ; and it seemed almost useless to explain that to 
the owners of an improving property it is desirable to have 
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as few partners as possible in the increasing profits, The 
large dividends of some of the French railways are earned 
on a smali portion of the entire capital; as much as ninet 
per cent. of the whole amount having in some instances been 
raised in the form of bonds or mortgages. The Debenture 
debt of English Railway Companies is, according to a practices 
which has the force of law, limited by the special Acts tg 
one-third of the share capital; but Companies which haye 
formerly paid only small dividends have in almost all cases 
been obliged to raise capital by the issue of preference shares, 
The Great Western ordinary stock forms only about a 
third of the total amount; and consequently every pound of 
additional net profit, after the fixed charges have been covered, 
is multiplied by three before it reaches the pockets of the pro- 
prietors. The abandonment of the broad gauge on all parts 
of the system, except between London and Bristol, has re. 
moved the principal impediment to the success of the Great 
Western Railway. When railways were first established. the 
8-foot gauge was in many respects preferable to the width of 
4 feet 84 inches, which had been adopted for no better reason 
than that it was the gauge of the old mail-coaches. Improve 
ments in boilers and machinery have since made the narrow- 
gauge engine as powerful as the broad-gauge engine of thirty 
years ago; but with full trainloads the working expenses on 
the broad gauge would still be smaller than on the ordinary 
lines. ‘The fatal objection to the plan was that, as the rival 
system had got the start, the Great Western lines were isolated 
for purposes of exchange of goods or minerals. Even in. 
South Wales the greater number of coal lines have been made 
on the narrow gauge ; and consequently they could not for 
practical purposes communicate with the Great Western. The 
change of gauge was effected from Didcot to Milford Haven 
early in the present year in the course of two or three weeks, 
and without even a temporary interruption of the traflic. The 
completeness of railway organization was never more remark- 
ably illustrated. ‘There can be little doubt that in a short 
time the Great Western Company will! arrange with the Bristol 
and Exeter and the South Devon the discontinuance of a 
system which involves the maintenance and renewal of two 
different establishments of rolling stock. 


The Chairmen of Companies have for the most part said 
little of the recommendations of the Select Committee on 
Amalgamation. The London and North-Western and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies have anticipated the 
decision of Parliament by acting on their agreement, and 
even by throwing the earnings into a common purse, and 
dividing the profits according to a calculated proportion. 
The continuance of the practice depends on the unanimous 
acquiescence of the shareholders of both Companies, as 
any owner of stock to the smallest amount might by legal 
proceedings reopen the accounts if he thought that his 
proportion of dividend was insufficient. In this, as in all 
similar cases, prosperity sanctions legal irregularity; and 
contented shareholders in either Company are not certain 
that they would gain anything by disputing the acts of 
the Board. Experience shows that sooner or later voluntary 
agreements to divide profits are dissolved either by the 
Opposition of shareholders or by some dissension between 
the railroads; yet the possibility of non-compulsory amal- 
gamation is one of the elements of the question which will 
probably in the next Session be submitted to Parliament. 
A singular comment on the most definite recommendation of 
the Committee is furnished by an announcement which ap- 
peared in the papers on Monday last. It is stated that the 
Bridgewater Canals belonging to Lord Etieswere have been 
sold to Mr. Price, Chairman of the Midland Company, and to 
Sir Epwarp Watkrx, Chairman of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Company. _ It is of course possible that the 
purchasers may have engaged in a private speculation ; but it 
is generally understood that Railway Directors and Chairmen 
act in similar matters xs trustees for their Companies. The 
Bridgewater Canals traverse the district which is principally 
occupied by the London and North-Western and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railways, and if they should fall into the hands 
of rival Companies they will probably introduce an active 
competition. On the assumption that the canals are to belong 
to private owners or to an independent Company, no changes 
will be effected in their relation to the neighbouring railways. 
Some dissatisfaction will perhaps have been caused by the 
avowed determination of several Boards to raise their rates on 
goods in consequence of the great increase in wages and in the 
price of materials. ‘The cost of coals has doubled within a few 
months, and in other respects the working expenses have 
largely increased. Only a portion of the additional price ol 
iron and steel rails involves loss to the Companies, because 
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the value of the old rails has risen in proportion to the cost of 
renewals. It will soon appear whether the advance of rates 
is profitable, as it seems to be undoubtedly equitable. Dif- 
ferent opinions are expressed as to the economical result of 
the great encouragement which has lately been afforded to 
third-class passenger traffic. The total number of passengers 
has of course increased more rapidly than the gross receipts, 
and the second-class traflic has naturally diminished. There 
is but one opinion among Directors and shareholders as to the 
harshness of the Government in levying on third-class fast 
trains the passenger duty from which Parliamentary trains 
are legally exempt. Unless relief is given, it will evidently 
be necessary to add the duty to the fare ; and it may be re- 
membered that a tax on one kind of locomotion only is utterly 
anomalous. 

The Metropolitan Railway meeting recalled the memory of 
the painful exposures which were so often made in 1866 and 
in the following years. While other Companies have been 

ually earning larger and larger dividends, the income of 
the Metropolitan shareholders has fallen from seven or six per 
cent. to a nominal amount, which, according to the statements 
of the Chairman, had not been fairly earned. It is impossible 
not to suspect that the earlier dividends were improperly de- 
clared, inasmuch as the traffic of the line has steadily improved, 
while there has been no exceptional increase of expenses. The 
reported defalcations of an oilieér of the Company appear to 
have been trifling in amount, and to have had nothing to do 
with the recent collapse. ‘The alleged negligence and mis- 
calculation of the Directors seem to have had more serious 
results. ‘To permanent holders of stock it may have mattered 
little whether excessive dividends were declared when the 
funds of the Company ought rather to have been applied to 
the discharge of liabilities. In all such cases the main sufferers 
are purchasers who have been deluded by a market price 
based on a division of imaginary profits. It seems that large 
amounts are still due for legal and engineering expenses; and 
of course the burden will fall on the actual shareholders. The 
distress which is caused to the poorer classes of investors by 
the discontinuance or reduction of an income on which they 
had reckoned can scarcely be estimated by wealthy specu- 
lators in stocks and shares. The Metropolitan Railway, not- 
withstanding its enormous traflic, is subject to the disadvantage 
of excessive cost of construction, and to competition which 
compels it to charge low passenger fares. In some places its 
traflic is threatened by tramways, and omnibuses still convey 
large numbers of passengers. A serious loss to the Metropo- 
litan Railway, and a great public inconvenience, has been 
caused by the non-completion of the inner circle of railways, 
and by the consequent break between the Mansion House and 
Moorgate Street. The result is that the District Railway, 
which would, if the original plan hud been carried out, have 
fed the Metropolitan line, now merely competes with it be- 
tween the City and the Western suburbs. The example of 
other Companies suggests the hope that the Metropolitan Com- 
pany may hereafter produce profit to its owners as well as 
accommodation to the inhabitants of London; but for the 
present the prospects of the sharcholders are not brilliant. 


THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


hes Republic of M. Turrrs has this advantage over some 
of the Governments which have preceded it, that it can 
forbid political banquets without giving occasion to revolution, 
or even to riot. Perhaps we shail not be fur wrong in setting 
down the Presipent’s objection to celebrating the Fourth of 
September by a dinner to motives of taste rather than of 
policy. No doubt some imprudent things would have been 
said, and it is even possible that M. Tuizrs might have been 
placed in the inconvenient predicament of having to adopt or 
disavow some needlessly decisive assertion that in France, as 
elsewhere, a Republic is a Republic. But against this is to be 
set the fact that any display of rejoicing at the fall of a former 
Government is more or less of a compliment to the Govern- 
ment which has taken its place. The cue of the advanced 
Republican party at present is to associate themselves as far 
as possible with M. Turers, and though the Communists are 
an exception to this rule, it is highly improbdble that any ap- 
preciable number of them would have run the risk of making 
a public appearance. With a little address, therefore, the 
glory of the proposed banquets might have been made to rest 
on M. Turers’s head, and, though nominally held to celebrate 
the Republic proclaimed in September 1870, they would 
really have enured to the benefit of the Republic which exists 
without being proclaimed in September 1872. 


Upon grounds of taste and good feeling the objections to 
these banquets were insuperable. It is quite possible to hold 
that on the balance of loss and gain France has profited 
by the fall of the Empire, and yet to feel that, considering the 
tremendous price she has paid for the advantage, there is some- 
thing indecent in making the anniversary an occasion of 
deliberate festivity. If France herself had not accepted the 
rule of Napotzon IIL, if it had been imposed on her by a 
foreign enemy, or even by the accidental triumph of a domestic 
faction, the case would have been different, The nation 
might then have openly welcomed its deliverance, because, 
whatever cause for mourning the sufferings it involved had 
left behind them, it would have had nothing to repent of on 
its own account. But the Second Empire was not the creation 
either of a foreign enemy or of a domestic faction; it was the 
creation of the French people themselyes—the offspring of their 
own shortsightedness, their own cowardice, their own cynicism, 
their own avarice. The factors which produced it were the 
democratic worship of names, and the conservative worship 
of material interests. Republican extravagance generated 
Conservative terror, and Conservative terror suggested that to 
surrender liberty was easier and more profitable than to main- 
tain and guide it. The reaction that followed upon the news 
of Sedan was not a deliverance but a repentance, and even 
as a repentance it was not of the noblest kind. It was the 
conviction that the Empire had not paid, that the French people 
had sold their freedom and never pocketed the purchase- 
money, that the bargain had proved to be ‘one-sided, that 
the sovereign they had chosen, though he had been King 
Stork to his own subjects, had remained King Log to the 
enemies of France, that sent the Napoleonic dynasty into 
exile. There is no matter for feasting in this. There is 
matter indeed for solid satisfaction that the eyes of French- 
men have been opened even at such terrible cost to them- 
selves, But this satisfaction is so mixed up with the 
recollection of the wilful blindness which made such an 
enlightenment necessary, that it ought to be attended as much 
by shame as by rejoicing. M. Turers has too often arraigned 
his countrymen for the supineness or the complacency with 
which they accepted the Empire not to feel some scorn for 
the readiness they now show to dance over their fallen idol as 
often as an occasion presents itself. 


M. Gambetta, in want apparently of a good plea for not 
attending any of the proposed banquets, has devised the theory 
that the 22nd of September, 1792, rather than the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, is the birthday of the French Republic. How 
far he is right as to the former date must depend on the 
degree in which the present Republic is identical with the 
Republic of the last century. When the beginning and the 
end of the Government set up in 1792 are taken into ac- 
count, the horrors amid which it had its origin, the des- 
potism before which it finally prostrated itself, it is difficult 
to comprehend M. Gamperta’s desire to mix up the Repub- 
lic of which he looks forward to being the head with the 
cloudy glories of eighty years back. The permanent in- 
fluences of the French Revolution are not to be looked 
for in the political institutions which it founded. The 
history of their own country yields French Republicans 
little but warning. In so far, however, as he objects to the 
Fourth of September, 1870, being chosen as an anniversary, 
M. Gamperta’s unwillingness is intelligible enough. That 
day has none of the characteristics which ought to mark such 
a date. The proclamation was the work of a chance crowd; 
the members of the Provisional Government were the men 
who happened at the moment to be deputies for Paris. In a 
sense, too, the Fourth of September was the birthday of the 
Commune equally with the Republic. Tha men who wel- 
comed the latter with frantic acclamations were ready to 
overthrow it a month or two later, and actually did their best 
to overthrow it six months later, Politically speaking, 1870 
is only a negative era. It will be known hereafter by what 
it deposed, not by what it set up. It is only misleading to 
imply that this or any other past date can supply a real 
starting point for the French Republic. If that Republic is 
to become the permanent Government of France, it must be 
by dissociating itself from the Republics that have existed in 
France heretofore, by building up the constitytional fabric on 
a very different base, and completing the superstructure in a 
very different style. There is good reason to believe that M. 
GambeTra thoroughly appreciates the truth of this. But the 
love of sensational chronology which he shares with so many 
of his countrymen has led him to link on the Republic that 
now is with the first essay of the French nation in thesame diree- 
tion. The best chance that the new Republic has is the want 
of identity with those former Republics which have been tried 
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and found wanting. The attempt to deduce an imaginary 
pedigree from one to the other would be a serious political 
blunder if it were anything more than a piece of phrase-making. 

While Republicans have been talking about celebrating the 
Fourth of September, another political party has been making 
preparation for turning to account an anniversary of a very 
different kind. The devotees who are thronging the roads 
to Salette might care but little if left to themselves about this 
or that form of government. But the clergy who organize 
and direct the pilgrimage take care that this indifference shall 
not long continue undisturbed. It would be difficult probably 
. to define precisely where devotion to the Pope ends and devo- 
tion to the Count of CuamBorp begins; but there seems to be 
a Legitimist character thrown over the whole movement, and a 
persistent determination to mix up the idea of national glory 
with the ideas of a religious revival and a Bourson restoration. 
Processional hymns and fervid sermons are no bad emgines for 
the diffusion of political excitement, and by all accounts they 
will be in active use in Dauphiné throughout the present 
month. The clergy who play this part afe in most cases 
quite guiltless of any engrossing political enthusiasm. In 
himself the Count of CuamBorD is no more to them than the 
Count of Paris or M. Tuiers. Their adherence to the 
Legitimist cause is explained by the fact that the temporal 

wer of the Pops is in a certain sense bound up with 
it They would probably find that success brought disap- 
pointment with it, and that if the Count of Cuamsorp were 
seated on the throne of France to-morrow, the white flag 
would be no nearer the gates of Rome than the tricolous- is 
now. But at all events the Legitimists are the only party 
who even pretend that they will do anything for the Porz, 
and a doubtful chance is better than no chance at all. For 
the present, therefore, the sympathies of the Ultramontane 
section of the French clergy are Legitimist, just as in 1849 
they were Republican, and a few years later Bonapartist. It 
is one of the worst consequences of the exaggerated value 
which the present Pore sets, and has taught others to set, on the 
maintenance of his position as a temporal sovereign, that in 
every Catholic country the most active section of the clergy 
are accustomed to determine their line in home politics by 
purely foreign considerations. 


HOME POLITICS. 


Ley! in a time of political quiet and at the dullest season 
of the year there are sure in a country of so much poli- 
tical activity as England to be some questions kept alive and 
urged by the mere force of circumstances nearer to a solution. 
Everything seems now as tranquil as possible, and candidates 
and chairmen are thought to be exceptionally lucky if they 
can put on the appearance of having something to say. Still 
politics cannot be forced into the background, and two subjects 
of paramount importance are every day asserting their claim 
on public attention. These are the working of the Ballot 
Bill, and the immediate future of the various classes interested 
in the cultivation of the soil. It is quite true that the mention 
of the landed interests immediately calls up the memory of 
the agricultural strikes that have been going on with varied 
fortunes for some months; and it is obvious that the strike of 
farm-labourers is only one of many strikes framed on the 
same principles and raising the same issues. But the strikes 
of other labourers have no immediate connexion with politics, 
or, if they have any, the problem they suggest is mainly the 
same as that of the working of the Ballot Bill. As this Bill 
may not improbably diminish general political interest, and 
deaden the feelings which have hitherto formed the motive 
power of the two great political parties, it may increase the 
temporary importance of every special form of agitation, 
and workmen may view an election chiefly as a means of gain- 
ing an economic end, just as different fanatics swoop down on 
vacant constituenciesto push their narrow views about Con- 
tagious Diseases or the Permissive Liquor Bill. But in the main 
the strikes of trade workmen are not at present a source of 
political capital to either party. The interest they excite is 
very great and very legitimate, and a writer in Fraser with 
the well-known initials of “W. R. G.” suggests that any 
morning a well-constructed strike might starve London; to 
which an energetic contemporary replies that in such a case 
the duty of the unhappy Mr. Bruce would be to order bread 
to be baked and meat to be supplied at the point of the bayo- 
net. It is in real life much more interesting to us to consider 
whether there is any appreciable chance of finding ourselves 
some day without anything to eat than to speculate on the 
ehances of the Preston election, or to ponder over the per- 


plexities suggested by the relations of landlords, farmers, ang 
labourers. But when we are talking of politics we mug 
keep to things that are obviously connected with the action of 
political parties, and trading strikes are not among thege 
things. Mr. Freperic Harrison has suddenly appeared in the 
Fortnightly as the prophet and poet of capitalists, denoungj 
all co-operative nostrums, and arguing that the solution of alj 
difficulties between employers and artisans is to be found jp 
the system of keepiag machinery going for sixteen hours g 
day, with two relays of men, each working eight hours. This 
may or may not be a sound suggestion, but nothing like g 
party struggle is connected with it. At Preston the Conser- 
vative candidate seemed inclined to make himself popular by 
advocating a compulsory eight hours system. But a wiser 
friend, the sitting Conservative member, explained that this 
could never be applied to adult men, and that he was 
totally against the interference of the Legislature with 
the contracts of persons fitted to take care of them 
selves; and Mr. Horker boiled down his views into sayj 
that he only meant that women and children should not 
be allowed to work for more than eight hours, and that this 
restriction on their toil should only be imposed if it could be 
clearly shown that it would cause no damage to trade. This 
is surely a platform on which the lambs and lions of Preston 
might lie down together. Politicians of all parties might 
agree so far, and nothing could show better than the utterance 
of such a platitude that trade strikes cannot be made to 
bring grist to the Conservative any more than to the Liberal 
mill. 


But it is quite otherwise with agricultural atrikes. It is, 
indeed, as Lord Drrst showed last week, quite as easy to 
utter platitudes about them as about anything else; to say that 
the labourers will lose as well as gain rege that prosperity 
is often followed by reverses; that when people are well off 
they marry, and that, when pressure comes, to be married often 
means to be very poor. All this is perfectly true, but so far 
agricultural strikes are like any other strikes. ‘Those who 
strike run a risk, and so do those who combat the strike. But 
agricultural strikes are unlike other strikes in one way, and 
that is, in their close connexion with politics. They are but 
one feature of a great change which is rapidly coming over 
the labourer, the farmer, the landowner, and the dis- 
tribution of political power. Sir Joun Pakrineron, in 
his very hazy way, showed in his recent speech 
that he understood this; and it may be added that 
he was anxious that this great change should be effected 
under the auspices of the Conservative party. Every- 
thing tends to show that the next great battle of parties 
will be fought over some of the many questions which the 
present relations of landowners, farmers, and labourers sug- 
gest. It ought to be kept in mind that if the Conservatives 
are to be in office in order to carry those schemes of semi- 
socialistic benevolence which. Sir Joun Paxineron favours, 
Mr. GuapstTone will be out of office. Let us suppose that 
such a state of things now existed, and consider the points 
which are actually being raised, or which would be raised 
directly Mr. GLADSTONE was leader of the Opposition, and Mr. 
Disraeli was in office to dish the Gladstonites. The land- 
lords have wisely or unwisely raised the large question of local 
taxation, and it is obvious that one effect of this must be that a 
controversy will be raised between them and the urban popu- 
lation, and between them and the farmers, The farmers have 
begun to ask for a tenant-right little short of that granted to 
Ireland, for leave to destroy ground game, and in some 
instances for the abolition of primogeniture and entail. 
The labourers ask for the utmost money value of their daily 
labour. Sir Joun Pakinaton accepts it all. He is ready to 
please everybody, and he advises the landowners to give up 
frankly all that they as yet retain of a feudal position, and to 
view the whole matter from a commercial point of view. The 
landowner, in short, is to be a resident receiver of rents, 
asking for nothing more and doing nothing more than if he 
were a fundholder resident in the neighbourhood. This would 
amount to a revolution in the habits of rural England, and to 
a redistribution of political power. Landlords of Sir JouN 
PakineTon’s way of thinking see this, but they think that it 
may be made to work not injuriously to the Conservatives. 
Sir Joun Paxrnaton advised that landlords, farmers, and 
labourers should all pull together. The landlords—that is 
the Conservative party—should, in his opinion, not only 
welcome the change, but initiate it; and it is quite conceivable 
that the Conservative party might endeavour to carry enact- 
ments by which the farmer should be the virtual 
the soil, and the labourer-be placed in the independent but 
uncertain position of an artisan. In order to reap their re- 
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the Conservatives must give political power to those 
whom they would thus benefit, They must neutralize the 
effect of the Ballot by making tenants their political friends, 
and they must give votes to the labourers. If they do not do 
this, Mr. Guapstone directly he is in opposition will try either 
to force them to do it, or to leave the ground open to him for 
doing it. To “ dish” him they must anticipate him, and their 
history warrants the expectation that they would not throw 
away the opportunity of winning a party triumph. 
English labourers have been treated with much ignorant 
kindness, and they are proverbially a dull, slow set of men; 
et they have learnt, and have dared to strike. English 
ers are very dependent on their landlords; they in many 
cases hold the land at low rents, and they often farm so nearly 
at a loss that they can scarcely afford to agitate; yet there are 
abundant signs that they think farming does not under our 
present laws get a fair chance, and the example of the labourers 
js sure to tell on them. There is a not inconsiderable chance 
that the landowners, feeling that the battle is going against 
them, might acquiesce in a change if it were so shaped as 
to give them the comfort of sceing their party benefited. 
But this is not all. The Conservatives, in order to 
gain and maintain power, must win seats in boroughs and 
large towns. One very obvious effect of the Ballot will be, 
as we have said, to make men vote or not according as they feel 
keenly on special subjects. In the old days voters were kept 
together, and all that they knew was that they were blue or 
yellow, and had to vote according to their colours. In the 
course of time a new form of party organization may be esta- 
blished, and voters may have even less real liberty of choice 
than they used to have. But in all probability the first few 
ears of the Ballot will be years of party disorganization, 
when men will not think of party or of principles or of the 
British Empire, but of something that comes home to their 
daily life and their own narrow experience. One of the 
primary subjects of interest to a poor elector will be, how to get 
enough toeat. He will have bread enough, and he will be told 
and believe that he has got his bread in spite of the landlords. 
But he will not have meat enough, and for this he will try 
to believe the landlords responsible. He will be told that in 
two ways the landlords make meat dear—by feeding game on 
crops available for the use of man, and by preventing tenants 
from embarking capital in cultivation to the best advantage. 
There is just enough truth, or show of truth, in both statements 
to make them dangerous, and the qualifications and explanations 
by which they ought to be accompanied are not very easily 
given to poor illiterate men on the point of rushing to the 
ballot-box in order to get cheap meat. The Conservatives will 
thus, if their prospects of political power coincide in time 
with a season of scarcity or commercial depression, have an 
additional motive for coming forward as the real reformers of 
all that is wrong with regard to the land. Primogeniture and 
entail will probably be dropped out of the discussion as 
of remote interest, and as too intimately connected 
with the existence of the House of Lords to be dealt 
with by Conservatives. But it is by no means im- 
probable that when the Conservatives have seriously to 
face the conditions under which they must hold power 
under the reign of the Ballot, they will see that either they 
must carry or must let Mr. GLapsTone carry measures for 
giving tenant-right to farmers, for limiting ground game, for 
compulsory improvement of cottages, for giving the franchise 
to rural householders, and for relieving the landowner from all 
burdens beyond those which he would bear if he had an equal 
meome from any other source, apart of course from ancient 
taxation subject to which the land came into his hands. It is 
some comfort, however, to think that questions so important 
as these cannot be settled wholly by the leaders of political 
parties. The Ballot, which will make parties less powerful, 
and therefore inclined to bid more highly for support in 
Various quarters, will also allow free discussion a better 
chance of effecting practical results. What is above all 
things desirable is that such matters should be calmly 
and deliberately discussed, with no prepossession for land- 
owners or farmers or labourers, or against them, but with a 
sense of the vast issues opened, and with an anxiety to bring 
the fullest experience and the utmost accuracy of thought and 
language to throw light on the subject of controversy. 


SPAIN, 
i the smal! but formidable party of assassins will allow 
the King of Spain a fair trial, he seems to offer the 


country a reasonable prospect of a good and permanent 


Government. He is young, able, and personally brave; he 
has already proved his attachment to constitutional liberty ; 
and he belongs to one of the best and most vigorous of the 
royal races of Europe. In his late tour he has had the 
opportunity of impressing on the population of several pro- 
vinees the fact of his existence; and the applause which was 
naturally excited by his escape from imminent danger may 
perhaps subside into a lasting feeling of good will. Although 
England has no special interest in the dynasty or form of 
government which may be established in Spain, the compli- 
mentary attendance of Admiral YELverRTON and his fleet on 
King Amapzo showed excellent taste and judgment. Every 
nation is for ceremonial purposes represented by its Govern- 
ment for the time being; and the courtesies which were 
immediately rendered to the Kine were also addressed to 
Spain. Fleets and armies are so much more ornamental than 
any part of the apparatus of civil life, that they naturally form 
the most conspicuous element in all international solemnities. 
A review of as many troops as can be assembled is the 
recognized entertainment offered in Continental capitals to 
foreign princes; and enormous ironclad ships with broadsides 
fired by electrical batteries are still rarer decorations of 
friendly intercourse. It is perhaps better not to inquire too 
closely into the peaceful attributes of implements of war. 
Broadsides, and the ships from which they are fired, are con- 
trived for the primary object of killing or drowning any 
obnoxious foreigners who may require summary treatment 
at sea; but if they serve the incidental purpose of amusing 
the leisure of a friendly potentate, it is well that warlike pre- 
parations should have a harmless side. According to news- 
paper reports, Prince Freperick Cares of Prussia, during 
his recent inspection of the German positions in France, 
expressed a sympathetic interest in the artillery experiments 
which M. Turers has been instituting at Trouville. It is im- 
possible to carry further the conventional civilities of neigh- 
bouring nations, inasmuch as it is understood on all sides that 
the bronze breechloaders which are hereafter to constitute the 
French artillery are principally, if not exclusively, designed for 
employment in future campaigns against the German armies. 
Fortunately no similar anticipation could have disturbed the 
exchange of civilities between the King of Spain and the 
English Admiral. No Armada is likely to attempt the 
restoration of the true faith in England, nor has any merchant 
captain in the Spanish Main reason to dread the mythical fate 
of the unhappy JENKINS. 

While the Kine has been cultivating popularity in the 
North, the general election has proceeded with results highly 
favourable to the present Ministry. Sefior ZorriLia has, it 
may be hoped, kept his promise of abstaining from the 
irregular interference with the elections which was commonly 
practised by his predecessors; yet, if the returns are accu- 
rately recorded, he has secured a majority of three-fourths of 
the Congress against all the hostile factions. About eighty 
Republicans, with a mere sprinkling of Conservatives, are - 
opposed to a compact mass of more than three hundred Pro- 
gressists or Radicals, who are probably upholders of the 
present Government. The only defect of the victory is that 
it looks too complete. Sacasta had a large majority in the 
last Cortes, composed of Moderate members, with a certain 
number of Progressist seceders. It was asserted that the 
former election had been unscrupulously controlled ; but the 
electoral institutions of Spain must be singularly unsound if a 
Minister can return a Parliamentary majority in direct defiance 
of public opinion. There would be much reason to regret the 
exclusion from the Cortes of TopeTz and Serrano, who are 
among the most respectable, if they are not the most popular, 
of Spanish politicians. The absence or paucity of Carlist 
members may probably be explained by the late insurrection 
and its failure. The Republicans, on the other hand, not- 
withstanding their boasts of approaching triumph, have 
probably exhausted their strength in returning a fourth part 
of the Congress. They have undoubtedly proved that Pria’s 
denunciation of a Republic without Republicans no longer 
describes the state of Spanish opinion. Unless their tactics 
are profoundly changed, the Republicans will employ their 
resources in embarrassing the Government, and not in attempt- 
ing to control its policy. They will consequently be power- 
less against a united majority; but if the Ministerial party 
allows itself to be split up by intrigues and factions, the 
Republicans may easily become formidable. 

From the various Pretenders there is for the present nothing 
to fear. The partisans of Don Cartos, allied with a large 
section of the clergy, have learnt by experience, as they might 
have calculated with the aid of ordinary foresight, that they 
are at the utmost able to create troublesome disturbances in 
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two or three of the remoter provinces. The numerous priests ? 
who put themselves at the ae of armed bands Salsas at INCOME-TAX AGITATORS. 
_ the same time an antique or medieval sincerity and a hopeless i G thirty years no long interval has elapsed withoy, 
——- of appreciating the conditions of modern war or the recurrence of a more or less active opposition t 
peace. Since Priam armed himself to defend burning Troy, | the Income-tax. Sir Roserr Prex, who had freshly in hig 
more unsuitable and useless defenders have never rallied | recollection the repeal of the tax in 1816, neither expected nor 
round the banner of a hopeless cause. The strain which the | wished to obtain a permanent source of revenue when he 
Carlist bands succeeded in applying to the military resources | reimposed it in 1842 for the purpose of reforming the fiscal 
of the Government would, if it had been more effectual, have | system. Eleven years later Mr. GLapsToNe undertook jg 
only facilitated the success of a Republican insurrection. The | perfect good faith to provide for the extinction of the Income. 
adherents of the Bourzon dynasty are better able to calculate | tax in 1860; and his antipathy to the Russian war was greatly 
political and military chances, and they are not likely to | aggravated by the consequent inability of the Government 
engage in wanton and ostentatious defiance of law and order. | of the day to redeem his pledge; yet no financier has in late 
The Duke of Monrrensier, who is the actual representative | years shown greater recklessness in increasing the amount 
of the party, commands no popular enthusiasm, nor would a} whenever additional resources were required. In the y 
Regency conducted on behalf of a Pretender who is under | year which was to have witnessed the abolition of the tax 
age be a form of government likely to attract and impress the | Mr. Guapstone raised it from gd. to 10d., to cover the redug. 
general imagination. ‘The only chance of the Alfonsists would | tions of indirect taxation under the provisions of the French 
be during the anarchy which might probably ensue from the | Treaty, and in compensation for the proposed repeal of the 
overthrow of the present Government by the Republicans. | paper duty. The percentage had afterwards gradually been 
An exhaustive experience of revolutions might perhaps suggest | reduced to 4d. in the pound when, under the virtual dicta. 
the convenience of trying once more the dynasty which was | tion of Mr. Giapstone, Mr. Disrarti and Mr. Warp Howr 
overthrown at the commencement of the series. The son of | having no financial policy of their own, charged the Income. 
Queen IsanetLa would not, like Don Cartos, be pledged to | tax payer with the cost of the Abyssinian war. In 187 
the establishment of an Ultramontane despotism, although his | Mr. Lowe, in open disregard of his own avowed principles, 
mother was one of the most thoroughgoing and unscrupulous extorted a similar benevolence in resentment for the defeat of 
of devotees. As the only remaining alternative for a Jacobin | his match-tax and his perverse attempt to alter the Succes. 
Republic, a Bovrson Monarchy might perhaps be found | sion Duty. The relief which has been conceded in the pre- 
acceptable; but the supporters of Don AtFonso have nothing | sent year will not be felt by contributors under Schedule D 
to allege against the present Kina, except that he isa foreigner ; | before the beginning of 1873; and it is said that, at the in- 
and the Duke of Monrpensier is a Frenchman. stigation of the Government, the surveyors have lately caused 


The greatest service which ZonRiLLa can render to the Kixa much irritation by their vigilant supervision of the returns of 
and country is to remain in office for four or five consecutive | come. There are consequently symptoms of a revival of 
years. Any tolerable Government is better than incessant agitation in the form of local associations for the repeal of the tax, 
change which destroys all authority ; and experience shows | #4 of the occasional reproduction by pamphleteers of popular 
that in all countries the possession of power tends for the commonplaces and fallacies, That the opposition to the tax 
time to produce a certain kind of honesty. It is not the | not for the moment formidable may be inferred from the 
owner of an estate who is ready to pull down the fences. In fate of a late motion by a Mr. R. B. SHERIDAN, that the 
countries like Spain Kings are, on the average, more patriotic | * C°Untry having declared its irreconcilable hostility and war 
than Ministers, and Ministers than leaders of Opposi- | ,. to the knife against Schedule D ae modification or rear- 
tion or military conspirators. In less than two years King ‘ rangement will satisfy the public.” The irreconcilable hos- 
Amapeo has been served by six or seven Cabinets, some | ‘lity of the House of Commons was represented by a count-out, 
of them with an apparent Parliamentary majority. Before which = only by a bold figure of speech be described as “war 
his accession Prim had maintained himself in power from to the knife. ; P ressed by frequent reiteration of simple pro- 
the revolution to his death; and consequently friends and positions in political economy, politicians in and out of Parlia- 
enemies had become accustomed to trust, to fear, and to obey. ment have at last begun partially to understand both the 
To a moderately permanent Ministry it will matter little advantages of certain amonnt of direct taxation, and the 
whether its professed principles are Moderate or Progressist. | Justice and difficulty of distinguishing for fiscal p 
The Constitution is so democratic that it is impossible to | between one sovereign and another. All adjustments of 
propose any changes in a Liberal direction ; and the business | “#8°S and of profits are made on the assumption that the same 
of a Spanish Government is not to alter institutions, but to amount of money, however wealth may be distributed, has 
maintain order and to pay its way. Financial difficulties will fixed value, irrespectively of the manner in which it may have 
give way to upright administration and to the material been acquired. An Income-tax of 4d. in the pound leaves 
prosperity which will inevitably result from the establishment | '9* 8d. to the taxpayer without affecting the proportions of 
of confidence and prosperity. The same taxes in Spain now | ™come enjoyed by different classes. Nevertheless judicious 
produce double the returns of thirty years ago, because students or ‘practitioners of finance are inclined to avoid 
the increase of wealth in Spain has during that time been | ®S fr as possible any of the unpopularity which might 
perhaps more rapid than in any other part of Europe. The result from the strict enforcement of theoretical justice. An 
financial discredit which renders it difficult to discount the | °14! deduction from all incomes leaves the relative condition 
resources of Spain has been exclusively caused by the blunders of rich and poor unaltered; but the smallest contributors ae 
or dishonesty of incapable financiers. Good iaith at home naturally the most sensitive. ‘The deductions which a» 
and abroad, combined with internal order, would confirm | #owed to the recipients of small incomes may accordingly be 
and accelerate the economic progress of the country. Sefior | Tatded asa pardonable compromise. ‘The total or 
Ruts Gomez, now Minister of Finance, bears a fair reputa- | °X¢™ption of larger incomes on the irrelevant ground that 
tion, and it is said that he has already projected some | ‘hey are acquired in a particular manner was always prel 
financial reforms. The most difficult problem for Spanish Sensible; and it would become scandalously.iniquitous as 
statesmen is presented by the chronic disaffection of Cuba. time when fixed incomes are constantly becoming less we 
All parties are equally pledged to retain the colony; but able in comparison with earnings and profits. 2 
the embarrassment which is caused by the incessant de- The author of a recent pamphlet on the hackneyed topic 
mand for military reinforcements weakens the position of | has, with an originality not to be found in his arguments, 
every successive Ministry. Any Government which should | happily thought of reprinting a pamphlet which was originally 
lose or surrender the island Would instantly fall before | published in 1816 under the alarming title of Resist, or be 
the public indignation, though ultimately the separation | uined. At that time the resistance was successful, and the 
might perhaps be advantageous to Spain. If the Kuve | widely-spread ruin or distress which followed the termination of 
and his Ministers were to succeed in crushing or con- | the war could consequently not be attributed to the continuance 
ciliating the insurgents, they would both establish a claim | of the Income-tax. The Ministers of the day, including Mr. 
to national gratitude and deliver themselves from their most | VaNsiTrarT, whose financial qualifications were not of a high 
pressing difficulty. If the rebellion smoulders on, the | order, committed a grave mistake in proposing to maintain 
partisans of Atroxso will not fail to remind their country- | the war percentage of two shillings in the pound. Lord. 
men that the insurrection was contemporaneous with the | Broucuam long afterwards recalled with complacency the 
Revolution of September. ~ | effect which he produced in the House of Commons by quoting 
the words of the Act, which imposed the tax during the con- 
= tinuance of the war, and no longer. Whether it was for 

the public interest that the tax should be wholly abolished 
was to him a matter of much less interest than a rhetorical 
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pees In those days a defeat of the Government was an 
almost unknown novelty ; but Mr. VansiTrart’s proposal was 
rejected by @ majority of thirty-seven. It would have been 
= to select a dozen taxes then existing which were more 
onerous, more injurious to trade, and in every sense more ob- 
‘ectionable than a moderate tax upon income ; but the scheme 
of the Government had included the payment of a large 
amount to the Sinking Fund, and Parliament judged rightly 
in refusing to raise a revenue for the unnecessary purpose of 
reducing the National Debt. Six-and-twenty years elapsed 
before a wise and patriotic Minister found himself strong 
enongh to reverse the policy which had been adopted in 
1916. A total repeal of the tax would now be as un- 
popular as it would be unwise; and indeed the agitation for 
the imposition of additional burdens on realized property 


jg more formidable than any demand for the abolition 


of the Income-tax; yet writers of pamphlets who are 
only anxious to procure exemption or relief for traders 

nerally think it expedient to extend their liberality to 
all the Schedules. In 1816 the patriots who proposed to 
themselves the alternative of resistance or ruin still clung 
with their contemporaries to the tradition of the eighteenth 
century, that property was as sacred as liberty. ‘The 
majority which cheered Mr. Brovauam’s quotation of the 
words of the Act was more deeply interested in rents and 
dividends than in the profits of trade. The pamphlet which is 
now republished enters into an elaborate calculation of the loss 
which the fundholder incurs by the tax, even if it increases 
the saleable value of his stock. Probably few members of 
Lord CAsTLEREAGH’s House of Commons had troubled them- 
selves with the demonstration that uniform annual payments 
equalize the tax on an income of two years’ or of thirty years’ 
purchase ; but a proposal to give a bonus to bankers, brewers, 
and shopkeepers at,the expense of country gentlemen would 
not have been favourably received. The most interesting 
part of the old pamphlet is a report of a debate in the Common 
Council on a proposed petition for the repeal of the Income- 
tax. The shadowy memory of half-forgotten demagogues is 
for the moment recalled by the names of Woop, WairuMaN, 
and WuittLe Harvey ; and it is interesting to learn from 
Mr. Harvey’s speech that Aveustus, “by subjecting every 
“ species of real and personal property to a permanent assess- 
“ment, finally triumphed over the remaining liberties of his 
“ subjects.” It would be difficult to persuade a degenerate 
Corporation in the present day that Mr. Lowz, by means 
of fourpence in the pound, is about to triumph over the 
remaining liberties of the QUEEN’s subjects in imitation 
of Augustus. 


Although agitators against Schedule D never listen to the 
exposure of their blunders by arguments which they would 
probably be incapable of understanding, they will gradually 
find that the numerical strength which they substitute tor reason 
has, by recent political changes, become relatively smaller. 
The dominant portion of the constituencies created by Mr. 
DisraELI is entirely indifferent to a tax which affected 
a perceptible minority of the ten-pound householders. 
As the writer of the present pamphlet not unreasonably 
complains, the highly paid artisans of the North syste- 
matically evade the payment of their quota of direct taxa- 
tion, The curate, the clerk, the Dissenting minister, and the 
widowed annuitant enjoy the privilege of paying for the 
mechanic who is every day engaged in making the com- 
modities which he produces scarcer and dearer. It is there- 
fore highly improbable that the working classes, though they 
may be ready to join in any clamour against existing legis- 
lation, should seriously concern themselves with the removal 
or reduction of the taxes upon the profits of traders. If 
they were consulted they would, as Mr. Fawcetr reasonably 
apptehends, prefer the removal of the taxes on consumption 
‘o which alone they contribute. The Financial Reform 
Association of Liverpool has been for many years engaged in 
4n unsuccessful attempt to substitute direct taxes on realized 
property for Customs and Excise. It is but fair to admit that 

projectors of the scheme also advocate a small charge 
upon wages and other earnings; but if their project were 
nominally adopted as a whole, the workmen would, as at 
present, contrive to escape from their share of the burden. 
trading capitalists, large and small, wish to retain any 
connexion between the duty of paying taxes and the right of 
spending public money, they will not engage in a vexatious 
squabble with the possessors of fixed incomes. 


“HIGH CHURCH SECESSIONISTS.” 


it has been assumed that if any change either in the matter 
of the Athanasian Creed, or in the extent of the obligation 


to recite it in the public services of the Church, is made by ' 


Parliament or by Convocation, Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon 
Denison will head a High Church secession. As regards 
Archdeacon Denison the assumption seems to be altogether 
incorrect. At least all that he has pledged himself to do is to 
“ask to be admitted a member of the Liberation Society.” 
Whether any members of the Church of England as by law 
established are now members of the Liberation Society we do 
not know, but there is no more reason, in point of strict 
logic, why they should not be than there lately was why an 
Englishman recognizing the authority of the unreformed 
Parliament should not be a member of the Reform League. 
Archdeacon Denison may be exceedingly anxious to see the 
Church of England disestablished without having any intention 
of leaving the Church which he wishes to see thus dealt with. 
Indeed the Archdeacon’s affiliation to the Liberation Society, 
if it ever takes place, will be rather an indication that he does 
not mean to secede. If he had made up his mind to leave 
the Church of England, it would be a matter of indifference 
to him whether it were disestablished or not. As regards Dr. 
Pusey, it is not so easy to say whether his words do or do not 
imply an intention to secede. But before giving them 
the former meaning, it would be well to be quite sure that 
they will bear no other. Dr. Pusey’s object, it must be re- 
membered, is to prevent any change being made, and he 
naturally uses the strongest language which he can employ 
without consciously overstating the truth. eclesiastical 
revolutions commonly leave a loophole for those whose second 
thoughts are less trenchant than their first; and should any 
compromise be arrived at with respect to the Athanasian 
Creed, Dr. Pusry may see in it a ground for remaining where 
he is without any sacrifice of consistency. Meanwhile it ought 
not to be forgotten that those of the clergy who wish both the 
Creed and its use to be retained have more reason to complain 
of its alteration or excision than those who wish the Creed to 
be altered or omitted have to complain of its retention in its 
present form. Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison only ask 
that they should be allowed to carry out the contract 
into which they entered at their ordination. It may be 
right or expedient that this contract should be modified, but 
it may fairly be urged that those who assert this cannot feel 
so strongly upon the subject as those who deny it. The 
Athanasian Creed is no worse now than it was when the Dean 
of WEsTMINSTER took orders. If he was able to accept it then, 
he must, unless he will confess that his opinions have changed 
in the meantime, be able to accept it to-day. Dr. Pusty, on 
the other hand, may plead that if the Athanasian Creed had 
not occupied its present place in the Prayer-Book, he would 
never have become a minister of the Church of England, and 
consequently cannot be expected to remain one. A conscience 
which, having all along accepted the Athanasian Creed, now 
objects to be deprived of it, is more intelligible than a 
conscience which, having all along accepted the Creed, suddenly 
becomes too tender to put up with it any longer. 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, who interprets Dr. 
Pusey and Archdeacon Denison’s declarations as equivalent 
to an announcement of a High Church secession in the 
event of the Athanasian Creed being touched, indulges 
in some speculations as to the bearing of such an 
event on the disestablishment of the Church of England. 
His opinion is that a secession of ultra High Church- 
men would do nothing at all to weaken the Establishment, 
and that it is by no means clear that it would not strengthen 
it. His reasons for this conclusion are not set out, but 
as he lays much stress on the unpopularity of High 
Church views, and expresses great doubt whether Dr. Pusey 
would be followed even by so many as several hundred 
clergymen, it is probable that he thinks the secession in 
question would only remove a small number of “fire- 
“ brands,” and thereby make moderate men of all parties 
still more contented with the Established Church than they 
are at present. No doubt this is one among the contin- 
gencies which an actuary calculating the life of the Esta- 
blished Church would have to take into account. But the 
writer leaves out of sight some other contingencies which, in 
our opinion, have a better claim to be noticed. Evenif a High 
Church secession were at first of very small dimensions, 
it is by no means clear that it would long remain so. 
Granting that there are but few “ultra” High Churchmen, 
the presence of such men in the Established Church 
constitutes a sort of breakwater, the removal of which would 
be very disturbing to many moderate High Churchmen. So 
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long as they remain in the Established Church their presence 
acts as a guarantee that if any attack is made against 
High Church doctrines, it will, as a matter of prudence, be 
- directed against those on which the High Church party are 
most likely to be divided among themselves. But if once 
the ultra section of the party is got rid of, the moderate 
section will be brought face to face with their Low Church 
opponents; and if the latter have lent their aid to the 
Broad Church in excising the Athanasian Creed, they will 
naturally expect their aid in return in modifying the Bap- 
tismal Service and the Service for the Visitation of the 
Sick. It would be natural to seek compensation for 
those lost in one direction by greater comprehension in other 
directions. If some men are kept out of the Established 
Church by the Damnatory Clauses, others are kept out 
by the statements in the Prayer-Book about Baptismal 
Regeneration and Priestly Absolution. It is hard to 
believe that if the process of change were once to 
begin it would stop short at the Athanasian Creed, and 
if it went further it would certainly involve matters 
which might lead to a moderate as well.as to an ultra High 
Church secession. Supposing that the moderate High Church- 
men were to foresee this from the first—which is not credit- 
ing them with any extraordinary amount of wisdom—they 
might prefer making common cause with the ultras at start- 
ing, instead of waiting till they were forced to follow or 
imitate them afterwards. The writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
goes on to say that there is one difficulty about the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England which ought “ to make even 
“ such men as Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison hesitate.” 
This ditliculty is “what is to be done with the property.” 
It appears to us that, so far as this consideration weighs with 
High Churchmen at all, it is likely to make them eager to 
hurry disestablishment rather than anxious to postpone it; 
assuming, of course, that they believe it will come some day. 
The debates upon the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
brought out certain tolerably clear principles by which the 
work of disendowment was to be regulated. It would be 
very difficult to disregard these principles if the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England followed at all closely 
upon the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. But if 
the two events should be separated by a very long interval, 
it is possible, if not probable, that the process in the second 
case would be carried out in a manner far less favourable to 
the Disestablished Church. To put the same point in another 
form, a High Churchman might prefer to see the Church of 
England disestablished by Mr. GLapstone rather than by Mr. 
Lowe. Or he might think that, if disestablishment took 
place now, the desire to get the private endowments out of 
the grasp of the State would induce all parties—as on a much 
smaller scale it did in Ireland—to lay aside their differences 
for the moment, and to present a united front until the dis- 
established Church had got all that was to come to it. How 
long even this momentary truce might be possible no one can 
say, but it would be an obvious advantage to all parties that 
disestablishment, if it comes at all, should come while it is 
still possible. 

The result of these reflections is that it is extremely unsafe 
to ussume either that a High Church secession would be a 
very small one, or that High Churchmen can be trusted, in 
consideration of the difficulty of disposing of Church property, 
not to make common cause with Mr. It is a further 
question, of course, to what extent a considerable High 
Church secession, or a considerable movement on the part of 
the High Church party in favour of disestablishment, would 
tend to promote that end. The writer of the article which 
has suggested these remarks would probably say that neither 
incident would do much in this way. In that case he does 
not, as it seems to us, attach sufficient importance to the 
impetus that would be given to the assault upon an existing 
system by the sudden withdrawal of one of the chief practical 
arguments in its favour. The void left by a High Church se- 
cession would not be likely to be supplied by any important 
additions from without; for the Dissenting objection to the 
Established Church is rather an objection to an Established 
Church as such than an objection to the particular Church 
established in this country. The loss of doctrinal compre- 
hensiveness, therefore, would not be made good by any consi- 
derable addition in the way of numerical comprehensiveness, 
and with the disappearance of that characteristic would dis- 
appear the principal reason why a particular religious body 
should be invested with immense wealth and exclusive pri- 
vilegcs. It would be prudent, before attempting to dispense 
with any part of the fabric of the Established Church, to be 
quite sure that the exact position of the corner-stone has been 
ascertained. 


, THE STRIKES. 
HE builders’ strike of 1872 has resulted, like the more 
desperate and embittered strike of 1859, in what jg 
practically a surrender on the part of the men. At the eng 
of a couple of months the carpenters, who originated the 
movement, have found themselves unable to hold out ap 
longer, and have thankfully accepted the terms which th, 
rejected in the early days of the conflict. They have gained 
something, it is true—an increase of wages and reduction of 
hours; but they might have obtained these concessions almost 
at the commencement of the struggle, and the price they have 
paid for them can never be recovered. They have consumed 
their savings and the funds of their Union, and they have 
also the satisfaction of knowing that they have, by the losses 
inflicted on their employers, diminished the stock of capital 
which is available for building operations. The moment 
chosen for the strike was scarcely opportune, and the de. 
mands of the men betrayed their usual ignorance of com. 
mercial laws. 1t was impossible that an increase in the cost 
of building to the amount of something like 5s. a week for 
every man engaged could be suddenly and immediate] 
enforced. The rise in the expenses of living justified the 
application for an advance of wages; but when people want 
to make more money, they usually expect to have to do more, 
or at least not less, work in order to obtain it. On the other 
hand, there are few tradesmen, we imagine, who, being in pos- 
sesion of a commodity which is selling at a premium, are not 
anxious to dispose of as large a quantity of it as possible while 
the market is so favourable to them. If the calculations of the 
carpenters as to the value of their labour had been correct, 
their natural policy would have been to make hay while the 
sun shone, and to prolong rather than reduce their hours of 
work. It was admitted, however, that the supply of labour 
was actually in excess of the demand, and that the object of the 
Union was, by restrictions as to hours, piece-work, over-time, 
&c., to produce an artificial scarcity, and to compel the 
employment of three men to do two men’s work. 


It appears from the discussions which have taken place 
among the workmen, that the strike was in the nature of a 
dynastic coup ; it was intended to divert attention from domestic 
strife, and to confirm the authority of the leaders of the 
Union. It was expected that the members of the Union 
would close up their ranks in the face of the common foe, 
that non-Unionists would be driven into the Society for the 
sake of relief during the strike, and that other Unions would 
heartily co-operate in an assault on the great enemy of labour, 
capital. Unfortunately everything has turned out exactly the 
reverse. The carpenters have been deserted by the other 
trades on whose support they reckoned, and while non- 
Unionists have not come in, Unionists have shown a dangerous 
tendency to go out, or at least to pursue their own interests in 
defiance of the edictsof the Union. ‘The practice of “ picket- 
“ing,” orsetting bullies to watch a shop from which the 
workmen have been called out on strike, with a view to in- 
timidate those who continue to work there, has now been 
brought within the criminal law; and Mr. Opcer’s prediction, 
that without pickets strikes could not be successfully main- 
tained, has apparently received a practical confirmation. It 
is announced that “the Society men who went in ‘black’ 
“ during the struggle are all to be summoned before their 
“ respective lodges, and unless extenuating circumstances can 
“‘ be shown, such asthe pressing wants of a large family, &c., 
“ they will be either heavily fined or expelled from the Society.” 
Of course as long as men choose to enrol themselves in a 
Union, and pledge themselves to obey its rules, they must be 
prepared to suffer for their disobedience ; but it is probable 
that the result of this contest will suggest some serious 
reflections both to Unionists and non-Unionists which may 
not prove favourable to the continued influence of these 
Societies. It is impossible not to see that if the leaders of the 
carpenters had had in view only the pecuniary interests of 
the class they represented they would at once have joined 
with the masons in accepting the compromise which was 
offered by the masters. “ Nine hours at ninepence ” was too 
much to expect at once, and the masons showed their prac- 
tical sagacity in being content with eightpence-halfpenny an 
hour, and a reduction of hours to fifty-two in the summer and 
forty-eight in the winter. The carpenters are very glad to get 
these terms now, and they might have had them weeks ago if 
their leaders’ amour propre had not been in question. The idea 
of reducing the hours in winter is not a new one. It has for 
years past been repeatedly proposed by the masters, but 
it suited the policy of the Unions to uphold the system of 
making believe to work in the dark, which provided em- 
ployment and wages without diminishing the amount of work 
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to be done. The strike and lock-out are now alike at an 
end, but the season for active building operations is almost 
pon and the masters will probably have neither the 
inclination nor the means to make work for their men 
after what has happened. Only urgent and necessary work 
will be done. The general rise in prices may possibly force 
up rents in some degree, but it will certainly operate asa 
check upon building. People will have to be content with 
such houses as they have, and will be unable to indulge in 
the costly amusement of constructing new ones. 


The conflict which has just terminated in the building 
trade or trades appears to offer some useful lessons both to 
masters and men. In this instance, as in the case of the engi- 
neers’ strike at Newcastle, the terms offered by the masters in 
the early part of the strike were first rejected, and then after 
atime accepted, by the men. This would seem to show that 
the strength of the men lies in the beginning of the contest, 
and is exhausted as it proceeds. We are not now speaking 
merely of the capacity of the men for endurance, though of 
course that too wears out, but of their power over their em- 
ployers. It is the breaking up of contracts and the suspension 
of work which employers dread ; but when the first shock of 
this is over, they have time to make their arrangements, and 
the continuance of the strike is of comparatively little moment 
to them. They have suffered the worst, and can afford to 
bide their time. When it comés to be a question of which 
side can hold out longer than the other, the capitalist is sure 
to have the best of it. His plant lies idle on his hands, 
but he has no difficulty in investing his floating capital; he 
loses, but his losses are nothing to those of his men, whose 
labour is confined to the one groove, and who cannot 
distribute it throughout the world as he can his money. 
However much we may sympathize with the men in cer- 
tain cases, no amount of sympathy or sentiment will get 
rid of hard facts like these. Nobody nowadays disputes 
the right of the men to strike and to exact the highest 
wages within their reach; the only question is whether the 
tactics of the Unions really advance the interests of the work- 
ing classes. ‘The Trade Unions Commissioners who inquired 
into the subject a few years ago, and who were as a body 
remarkable for their impartiality and breadth of view, came 
to the conclusion that it was doubtful whether the net earnings 
of the workmen connected with Unions had not on the whole 
been diminished rather than increased through the agency of 
the Unions; while it was unquestionable that in many cases 
large bodies of unskilled labourers, in numbers far exceeding 
those of the Unionists, were rendered destitute by strikes which 
they had no means of preventing or controlling. Mr. 
Brassey has shown that, without any assistance from Unions, 
wages have risen in various foreign countries at least as much 
as in England, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
present rate of wages in this country would not have been 
attained under the gradual influence of natural causes. The 
inference would seem to be irresistible, that the heavy cost of 
strikes has been a dead loss to the workmen who have to pay 
for them. In one sense strikes are only a commonplace of 
everyday life. Everybody may be said to strike who refuses 
to buy or sell on terms which do not satisfy him; but 
reasonable people are not in the habit of carrying out 
their principle to the extent of shutting up shop altogether 
because they cannot command exactly their own conditions. 
If they cannot get them in one quarter, they try another; 
and, if they still fail, they take the best they can get. Co- 
operation is often, and very properly, recommended to work- 
img-men as the most effectual means of promoting their 
interests; but if they could only be brought to understand 
what co-operation means, the knowledge of the principle 
might almost be enough for them without working it out in 
practice. Co-operation is simply a reversal of the formal re- 
lations between the manager of a business and his workmen. 

of the manager hiring the workmen, and taking his 
chance of a profit, the workmen hire a manager, pay him a 
salary, and take their chance of a profit. But no arrange- 
ment of this kind will alter the fact that the sort of qualities 
which are required in a manager have to be highly paid for, 
and that no manager can do his work properly without the 
authority of a master. If a workman does not like his em- 
Ployer, let him seek another, or join with his fellows in ap- 
pointing @ manager after his own heart. In this way 
Co-operation supplies a practical solution of the problem; but 
4 strike can never be otherwise than wasteful and mischievous. 
On the other hand, the master builders appear to have com- 
mitted the same error as the proprietors of the Newcastle 
engine-factories, in deferring their concessions until the strike 

d actually commenced ; if they had offered them earlier, the 


strike might have been averted, and at any rate the masters 
would have appealed successfully to the sympathies of a large 
body of the men. It is amazing that employers should fail 
to see that the only way to cope with the Unions and to 
diminish their noxious influence is to render their action as 
far as possible unnecessary. 


A well-known writer on economical questions, who is evi- 
dently very much alarmed at the prevalence of strikes, entreats 
the public to realize without delay and without reserve the 
full significance of the general disturbance of the labour- 
market; but the public, we should think, can hardly avoid 
doing so, seeing that strikes are continually breaking out on 
every hand, and that some of them press us very closely in 
our daily wants. The London bakers are now threatening to 
strike, and have even gone so far as to fix the day upon which 
they will suspend their services if their demands are not com- 
plied with. They ask for an increase of wages to the amount 
of 3s. each, the reduction of their hours of work to twelve a 
day, from 4 .M. to 4 P.M., the abolition of Sunday baking, 
and the acceptance by the masters of a Union ticket as a 
certificate of character. The masters are willing to agree to 
an increase of wages, but object to a uniform advance of 3s. 
to every workman, good, bad, and indifferent. They accept a 
day of twelve hours, but hold that employers should be allowed 
to fix the hour at which the day should begin to be reckoned ac- 
cording to the exigencies of their business. The masters also 
point outthat the baking of Sunday dinnersisa great convenience 
to the working classes, and that the Union ticket cannot be 
accepted for what it does not pretend to be—a certificate of 
character. The ticket proves only that the holder pays 
certain fees to a Society which makes no attempt to ascer- 
tain whether he is a skilled workman or a person of good 
character. It is hard to say whether, considering the sort of 
work they have to do, and the small mechanical skill required 
for it, the bakers are or are not badly paid. Their wages 
seem to range from 20s. to 30s. a week, with allowances in 
bread worth 2s. or 3s. more, and if the masters, instead of 
reserving the question of the exact amount of the increase 
they are willing to give, would put their decision into plain 
figures at once, this part of the case would probably be 
settled without much difficulty. There can be no doubt that 
at present the bakers’ hours are exceedingly long and exhaust- 
ing. In the better class of shops they begin towards mid- 
night and work till noon, and some of them till one or two 
o'clock next day; but those who have the longer hours are 
not confined to the bakehouse all the time, for they assist 
in the delivery of bread. In what are known as “ cutting” 
shops the men are sometimes shut up in close, stifling, foul- 
smelling bakehouses from eleven o’clock one night till five or 
six o'clock the next. They are not continuously at work during 
these hours, for there are intervals when the bread is in the 
oven and can be left to itself, and then they can snatch a little 
sleep. But mere confinement in such an atmosphere for so 
many hours together must necessarily be injurious. Fasti- 
dious persons had perhaps better not go too deeply into the 
mysteries of bread-making; and it may be doubted whether 
the operatives are wise in raising an agitation which will 
direct the minds both of their employers and of the public to 
the substitution of machinery for human labour. ‘There are 
already several large establishments in which bread is made 
wholly by machinery, and it is probable that as soon as people 
begin to reflect seriously on the matter, and to realize the 
processes by which bread is usually made, they will insist 
upon the general adoption of machinery. A strike which led 
to this result, and which also taught people to appreciate the 
economy and wholesomeness of stale bread, would certainly 
not be without good results. Unless the bakers of London 
are in close league with the bakers of the United Kingdom, 
all they can do is, for a short time, to deprive the public of 
new bread, smoking hot. The result of a strike in London 
will simply be to promote activity in provincial bakehouses. 
The doctors tell us that bread should not be eaten till it is a 
day old ; and bread two or three days old, if properly kept, is 
not unpleasant to eat. If the bakers carry out their threat, 
a great diminution of dyspesia may be looked for. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT IN COUNTRY PLACES. 
ib the great majority of cases the Sanitary authorities 
created by the Public Health Act will have already held 
their first meeting, or are about to hold it to-day. As regards 
rural authorities, the 13th section of the Act supplies a very 
simple test by which to judge how far they are really anxious 
to discharge their new functions properly. ‘They are 
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empowered to delegate all their powers to a Committee of 
their own body. Further, the rural Sanitary authority, or 
the Committee appointed by it, if there be one, may form 
for any parish within its district a parochial Committee, 
consisting either wholly of members of the Sanitary autho- 
rity, or partly of them and partly of such other persons 
contributing to the sanitary rate as the Sanitary authority 
may appoint. The creation of the first kind of Committee 
is an indispensable condition of the prosecution of any 
really useful work. The new duties imposed upon the 
Boards of Guardians are too important to be safely 
committed to a numerous and shifting body. The good 
that is done by one section of the Guardians at one meeting 
might, so far as the law allows, be undone by another section 
at the next meeting. In sanitary mattersa Board of Guar- 
dians left wholly to itself would too often be like a House of 
Commons with no Cabinet to prepare measures or suggest the 
order of business. The creation of Committees of the second 
kind will be especially useful during the period between the 
passing of the Act and the next election of the Sanitary 
rag: 3 The existing Boards of Guardians have been 
chosen for other qualifications than sanitary zeal or knowledge, 
and it does not follow that the man who possesses the confi- 
dence of the ratepayers in matters relating to the relief of 
the poor would equally possess it in matters relating to 
public health. In many parishes, therefore, the additional 
members of the parochial Committee appointed under this 
13th section will be the persons who, if a new election of 
Guardians had been immediately ordered, would have been 
members of the Sanitary authority itself. In other cases 
again—and this reason for the appointment of parochial 
Committees will be permanent—there will be persons in 
a parish qualified and willing to take part in administering 
the sanitary laws, but not equally qualified or not equally 
willing to discharge the duties of a Guardian of the poor. In 
working a statute to the eflicacy of which the hearty co- 
operation of the public is especially needful, it is of great 
importance that these auxiliary forces should be carefully 
utilized. Every ratepayer in a rural sanitary district may 
soon know therefore whether the Sanitary authority to which 
he is subject is in earnest about its work. If it is, he will 
hear that the Board of Guardians has delegated its authority 
toa Sanitary Committee, and that this Sanitary Committee 
has appointed parochial Sub-Committees to act as its agents 
for all the important parishes within its district. ‘ 


It may be convenient to specify some of the powers pos- 
sessed by the Sanitary authority and its agents in country 
places. The Boards of Guardians are authorised to con- 
struct such sewers as they may think necessary for keeping 
their district properly drained, and they may require the owner 
of any house situated within a hundred feet of a sewer to make 
a sufficient drain emptying into it. They are bound to see 
that all waterclosets and cesspools within their district are so 
kept as not to be a nuisance or injurious to health. For this 
purpose their officers may enter any premises and examine 
the drains, and, in the event of their being found to be in bad 
condition, the Sanitary authority is to order the owner or 
occupier of the house to do all that is necessary to put them 
in proper repair. If the owner or occupier neglects this order, 
he will be liable to a penalty of ten shillings a day, and the 
Sanitary authority may, if it pleases, execute the works for him, 
and summarily recover the cost. Upon complaint of a nuisance 
being made by any aggrieved person, or by two householders 
of the parish, the Guardians may order their officer to enter 
any private premises in order to ascertain whether the 
nuisance exists, or to execute or inspect any works ordered by 
the justices for its removal. Under the head of nuisances are 
included dirty premises, foul pools, ditches, or ash-pits, 
animals dirtily kept, foul accumulations, overcrowded houses, 
unventilated workshops, chimneys, other than those of private 
houses, sending forth black smoke, and gas washings sent into 
any stream or pond—provided that the existence and the annoy- 
ing or injurious character of the alleged nuisance be proved to 
the satisiaction of the justices. As regards the supply of water, 
the Sanitary authority in country places, besides the 
power which it possesses in common with the Sanitary 
authorities in towns of constructing water-works, has the 
power of supplying its district with water by digging wells or 
making and maintaining reservoirs; and wherever any house 
is without a sufficient supply of water, and such a supply can 
be furnished at a cost of twopence per week, the Sanitary 
authority is bound to give notice to the owner requiring him to 
cbtain such a supply, or, if he neglects to comply with this 
notice, the Sanitary authority may itself supply the water and 
charge him with the prescribed water-rate. 


We do not pretend to say that these powers are all that the 
rural Sanitary authorities will be found to require. But we do 
say that, if these powers were energetically exercised, the sani 
condition of England would be radically changed. If ey 
village were properly drained, sufficiently supplied with 
water, and protected against the accumulation or discha: 
of noxious matters on or from private premises, the chief pre. 
ventable causes of ill-health would be removed. There ig no 
part of the country in which there is not at the present time 
an authority capable of taking all the steps which haye 
been enumerated, and in every case this authority, if sluggish 
or obstructive, can be removed at the next local election 
by the act of the ratepayers. Wherever in future any Poor 
Law Union is without water or without drainage, or without, 
as regards the cottages contained in it, proper provision for 
health and decency, it will be so at the will and pleasure of g 
majority of the inhabitants. And as regards some at least of 
these advantages, even a minority will be able to insist on 
them. Wherever indeed the Sanitary authorities are only 
authorised to act, the discretion vested in them by the 
existing laws is far too unlimited. In some cases it ought 
to be altogether taken away; in all it ought to be sub- 
ject within certain limits to the control of the Local Govern. 
ment Board, supposing an appeal to be made to them, 
There is no need, however, to regret that the Act which 
has just been passed is not more extensive in its scope. At 
first all sanitary administration must be tentative, and it is 
well that the early experiments should be tried by men who 
wish to see them answer, rather than by men who wish to see 
them fail. When it is clearly seen what an energetic and in- 
telligent Board of Guardians can do, we shall be in a much 
better position for determining what every Board of Guardians 
ought to be made to do. In the meantime it will be very 
useful to know what a Board of Guardians which is neither 
energetic nor intelligent can be made to do as the law now 
stands. For this purpose there is urgent need of volunteer 
parochial Committees such as were suggested in a former 
article. Wherever the Sanitary authority does not appoint a 
parochial Committee of its own, or wherever this parochial 
Committee shows any indisposition to use its powers, a volun- 
teer Committee ought to be set up. The functions of this amateur 
organization would be three—to investigate the sanitary state 
of the parish, so far as a body armed with no public authority 
can undertake this; to bring such sanitary defects as it can 
discover before the notice of the Board of Guardians; and to 
communicate with the Local Government Board in the event 
of the Board of Guardians not using the powers vested in 
them, so as to ascertain by actual trial what they can and 
what they cannot be compelled to do. In some cases the 
intervention of such a Committee would be sufficient to stir 
the local authority into action ; in some there would be such a 
clear neglect of duty as would bring the defaulting guardians 
within the grasp of the central authority; in all cases valu- 
able data for future legislation would be stored up. The 
firsts volume of the Second Report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion contains a summary of the existing sanitary law which, 
though far from perfect in arrangement, will yet give the 
members of a volunteer Committee all the information they 
want to enable them to play their part. And a more useful 
part they may be assured it is not possible for persons of 
capacity and influence to play at the present time. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, 


y Npen metropolitan church of Canterbury has just had a narrow 
escape from the fate which befel a large part of it just two 
years short of seven hundred years back. On the one hand, there 
seems to have been a strange lack of preparation for an accident 
which is just as likely to happen now as it was in the twelfth 
century, but which we are now much better able to deal with 
when it does happen than men were in the twelfth century. On 
the other hand, a most creditable amount of zeal seems to have 
been shown by all who were called on to do anything to check the 
mischief, whether officially belonging to the church or not. How 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury contrived to be so ill pro- 
vided for a sudden emergency as the newspapers make them out 
to have been we will not pretend to say till we hear what they 
have to plead on their own side. Prima facie, the preparations 
seem to have been strangely inadequate; but it is perhaps m 
capitular nature, asin human nature in general, to wait to shut 
the door till the steed is stolen. We gather from the newspaper 
reports that the wooden roof over a large part of the easteru por- 
tion of the church has been burned, but that happily no damage 
has been done to the stone vault below. Except when the lead 
is itself made into artistic forms, as at Rheims and Chilons, 
which we do not remember that it is anywhere at Canter- 
bury, a lead rooting of the nineteenth century is very m 
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as one of any other century. As for the wooden 
do not whether that of Canterbury is 
ancient or not, but in any case, where there is a stone vault, 
the timbers above become a matter of quite secondary value. 
Of course one great end of a stone vault is as a defence against 
fre, to provide that, if the outer roof of wood should happen to 
peburned off, the building may still not remain roofless. A stone 
vault cannot, in any strict sense, burn, but it is satisfactory to know 
thatin this case it has not been on by the burning of the wooden 
roof over it. It is also no small comfort to hear that the precious 
stained glass is not hurt. The loss would indeed be a loss which 
could never be made good. A capital, or a moulding, or the tracery 
of a Window can be made now as well as it ever could. All that 
the modern work lacks is the historical association. But the art 
of glass-staining is as much a lost art as the art of writing prayers. 
When we look at the glass of Canterbury and Rheims, or even at 
the later glass of Fairford and King’s College Chapel, and then 
turn to the stuff which goes by the name of stained glass nowadays, 
we feel that there are some things in which the skill of man has 
not gone forward. 
The danger from which the mother church of England has 
thus happily escaped has naturally called men’s miuds to its 
history, and above all to former cases when it has either 
escaped or suffered from accidents the same as the present. But 
it is curious to see that the popular mind, on thinking of Canter- 
bury Cathedral in connexion with fires, seems always to go back 
‘teat particular fire which caused the eastern part of the church 
to assume its present shape, and seems quite to forget that earlier, 
and certainly more memorable, fire to which the present build- 
ing as a whole owes its being. The fabric of Christ Church, 
like most other ancient buildings, has gone through perils of fire 
more than once, and it has more than once suffered far more 
severely than it has now. Yet the continuous existence of the 
fabric of Christ Church has been more nearly unbroken than that 
of most other great churches. No church has gone through 
more changes in detail, more additions and rebuildings of par- 
ticular parts, but from the days of Roman Christianity to our own 
there has been only one absolute rebuilding of the whole minster 
from the ground. On a dark day for England, on December 6, 
1067, the day when William set sail at Dieppe to chastise the 
Enelish goaded into revolt by the oppressions, not of his own 
rule, but of that of Odo Bayeux and William Fitz-Osbern, the 
metropolitan church was destroyed by fire, or at least so greatly 
damaged that Lanfranc either found it really necessary, or gladly 
br the opportunity, to rebuild the church after his own fashion. 
We shall not be wrong in saying that only two churches have 
stood on the site which to Englishmen is the most venerable 
of all sites; The church which was burned in 1067 was, by 
a unbroken personality, the church of A ine and of 
days before Augustine; the church which has just now been 
saved from a like fate we may without much violence of 
speech call the church of Lanfranc. Since the days of Lan- 
franc the church has been altogether changed in detail, 
but it has never been wholly rebuilt from the ground. The 
remains of Lanfrane’s work which still survive are small indeed ; 
but some remains do survive, and Lanfranc’s ground-plan has still 
a visible effect on the portions and arrangements of the present 
building. So it was on the other side. The church whose ruins 
Lanfranc swept away may have retained as few traces of the 
Roman Basilica whose ruins Augustine preserved as the present 
fabric at Christ Church now retains of the work of Lanfranc. But 
the same sort of continuity existed as in the later case. The 
church had been repaired and enlarged—particular parts may well 
have been altogether reconstructed—but there was no general re- 
building from the ground. It must have needed a good deal of 
change to turn any Roman building, whether originally of heathen 
or Christian birth, into the minster of the German type with an 
= at each end which was burned down in 1067. Still the 
urch of Stigand was by personal identity the church of 
Augustine, and the church of Augustine was the Basilica of the 
Roman. On either side of the fire which causes the gap between 
the earlier and the later church of Canterbury there was a famous 
fire which in each case caused no small damage, but which in 
neither case involved the rebuilding of the whole fabric. The fire 
of 1067 swept away everything, or at least the Lombard Primate 
made it an excuse for sweeping away eve wer, Fi but everything 
was not ‘ee away either by the fire of Thurkill’s Danes in 1011, 
hor yet by the more famous fire of wy » Whose memory lives in 
the graphic pages of Gervase and Willi Reanttiie tout the 
Roman Church ruined and forsaken, but not wholly destroyed, 
be the days of English heathendom. His work was to repair, 
‘aps to e 
the Roman and the English Church of Canterbury the connexion 
is purely physical. The ruined walls of the Roman building were 
repaired, and the site which had been holy in the eyes of the 
Roman became holy in the eyes of the Englishman. "But there 
is no such connexion, no such unbroken identity of foundation, as 
makes British Ynys-Vitrin one and the same with English 
Glastonb Then in the tenth century came the great re- 
paration under Odo. The roof was renewed; the walls were 
—the clerestory being perhaps added or made more lofty— 
the church probably Pram dE the plan and outline which Gervase 
ascribes to it, but there was no rebuilding from the ground. The 
siege and fire too did damage, and destroyed much in the 
Way of fittings and moveable qouks 3 but this again did not in- 


ge and modify, but not to rebuild. But between 


volve any rebuilding. The church of ain church 
older than Augustine—went on till the fire of 1067 made it give 
way to the church of Lanfranc. 

he church of Lanfranc was a building of moderate size, small 
as compared with the gigantic piles which other prelates at 
London, Winchester, and St. Albans began to build, but were 
not always able to finish. Lanfranc, on the other hand, finished 
his prvi § from one end to the other in the comparatively short 
space of seven years. In size and plan he modelled it accord- 
ing to the church which he had left behind at Caen, the still 
unfinished minster of St. Stephen. The effect of this model is still 
to be seen in the present building. Every one who has looked 
even carelessly at the church of Canterbury must have noticed 
how short and tall both the nave and what should be the principal 
transept, that which supports the central tower, seem in com- 
parison with the vast extent of work to the east of them, including 
that eastern transept which throws the true crossing into insig- 
nificance. This is because the nave and transepts still keep the 
ground-plan of Lanfranc’s building, though but little of his 
masonry, and nothing of his ornamental work, now remains. His 
choir, short after the usual pattern of early Norman choirs, began 
to be despised even in the time of his successor, and a long eastern 
limb, including the eastern transepts and towers, arose under 
Conrad and Ernulph in the first half of the twelfth century. Then 
came the fire of 1174, and its consequence, the raising, the re- 
modelling, the translating into a more advanced style, but not the 
complete rebuilding, under the hands of the two Williams—Wil- 
liam of Sens and William the Englishman. Lastly, the addition 
of the chapel commonly known as Becket’s Crown completed the 
building to the east, leaving the nave, transepts, and three towers 
of Lanfranc’s work untouched till late in the fourteenth century. 
Considerably lower as they must have been than the eastern part, it is 
almost ts Be that they lastedso long. One of the western towers, 
as is well known, lasted till our own days; some have thought that 
it might even have been kept till now. As it is, nothing remains 
of Lanfranc’s work but some small portions of the walls, which 
have no effect on the general 2 IE of the building. Still, 
as we have seen, there has never been any complete rebuilding of 
the whole church since Lanfranc’s time, and the proportions of 
Lanfranc’s building have still a most important effect on the church 
which now stands. In the same sense then in which we ma 
say that the church of Augustine lasted till the days of Stigand, 
we may say that the church of Lanfranc has lasted till now. 


It is areal matter for national thankfulness that this memo- 
rable building has escaped, without serious damage, from a 
kind of danger from which it has suffered so often ; and 
there is one feature at least in the story of the last fire at 
Canterbury which deserves to be marked to the ial honour of 
those concerned. It is something to be able to say that the fire of 
1872 did not interrupt one of the ordinary services of the church. 
The reporters seem, some to admire, some to be half inclined to 
mock or to be a good deal amazed, that, notwithstanding the excite- 
ment which was still going on, notwithstanding the smoke with 
which the church was filled, the afternoon service of the day was 
gone on with as usual. The Chapter, or such members of it as ma: 
have been present, were, we are told, et yt a break throug 
a tradition of 300 years. We are half inclined charitably to 
suspect that a figure has been left out, and that we ought to read 
1300. We do not remember that anything particular happened at 
Canterbury in 1572, and 572, though certainly somewhat too 
early, comes much nearer to the beginning of Christ Church as a 
place of worship for Christian Englishmen. It can hardly be 
meant as a literal assertion that divine worship according to the 
formularies of the Church of England for the time being has never 
ceased for 300 years within the walls of Christ Church. There is 
at all events the long vacancy of the metropolitan see between 
Laud and Juxon to be accounted for. But, however this may be, 
the metropolitan church has in this matter set a ee example to 
her daughters. That the services of Canterbury Cathedral should 
have gone on bcp rere 2p through such a time, just as the 
services in Bristol Cathedral are said to have gone on uninterrupt- 
edly through the more frightful danger of the famous. riots, is 
indeed a rebuke to those guardians of our minsters who seem -to 
seize on every paltry excuse for stopping the services the mainte- 
nance of which is one of the chief ends for which both the build- 
ings and their guardians exist. While at Canterbury and several 
oan churches divine service is never stopped for a single day from 
one year’s end to another, there are others where every trum 
excuse is greedily seized on for condemning the walls of the ch 
to silence. While some churches never need any greater cleaning 
than can be done in the interval between the ordinary services, there 
are others whose walls and pillars are held, officially at least, to 
gather such a preternatural amount of dirt that it needs a week in 
every quarter, a thirteenth part of the whole year, to get rid of the 
perpetually recurring stain. The congregation is expected to be on 
some special occasion greater than can be jammed into the boxed- 
up choir, and the supposed need of making ready the nave for its 
rare use 18 eagerly clutched at as an excuse for stopping choir and 
organ, prayer and anthem, for a day or,two on each side of the 
special } womre 5 It is doings of this kind which gladden the 
hearts of those who would destroy our ancient cathedral foundations, 
and sadden the hearts of those who would preserve and therefore 
reform them. But it is at least something to know that in this 
matter the head church of all has nothing to be said against it, 
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and one would think that such an example as this might for very 
shame put some zeal into the hearts of men who are sometimes 
more careful about receiving the revenues of their offices than 
- about discharging their duties. 


A SOCIAL DIFFICULTY. 


oo mysterious disappearance of a Russian traveller lately 
brought out the fact that the German doctors have invented 
a new form of mental disturbance, which goes by the name of the 
Wandering Mania. This disorder would seem to be violently 
epidemic in our own country from the end of July till well on in 
October, while large numbers of people are sporadically affected 
by it during the whole year. The social influence of cheap and 
easy locomotion is a subject which will probably not be overlooked 
by a future Buckle. The passion for travelling keeps pace with 
the facilities for its indulgence, and is undoubtedly on the increase. 
All classes go about more than they used to do. There are men 
who may be almost said to live in railway carriages. They are in 
London to-day, in Edinburgh or Paris to-morrow, and the next 
time you meet them they have just returned from Madrid 
or Moscow. Even the modest family trip to the country or the 
sea-side is getting to be measured by months instead of 
weeks. There can be no doubt that we work harder than our 
fathers and grandfathers, but our work is more concen- 
trated, and gets packed into shorter hours, There are few men 
of business who cannot snatch a week or two now and then 
for a run from home, and something like the Long Vacation has 
been established in the City as well as in the courts of law. Even 
as he flies, the traveller, by means of the telegraph and post-office, 
can hold the threads of his work in his hands, and direct opera- 
tions, like Moltke, at a distance from the field. But every plea- 
sure has its drawbacks, and travelling is no exception to the rule. 
A correspondent of the Daily News has drawn attention to one of 
the difficulties attending the nomadic habits of modern society. 
He appears to be a resident in one of the Southern suburbs, a 
region of snug villas and pleasant gardens, where domestic comfort 
is supposed to be preferred to a position in society, but where the 
laws of fashion are not absolutely defied. The highly respectable 
inhabitants of that quarter are not beyond the insidious influence 
of the wandering mania, and make a point of seeking at the 
prescribed period that change of air and scene which is supposed 
to be indispensable alike to health and social reputation. The 
correspondent had himself resisted the impulse, and was seated ut 
an open window overlooking the deserted gardens of his absent 
neighbours. He was startled by a remarkable apparition on the 
other side of the hedge of jessamine and beech which separated 
his own house from the next. A lady ina low-bodied mauve 
satin dress, trimmed with lace, came out of his neighbour's house, 
and walked across the lawn. Another lady arrayed in rose- 
coloured silk immediately followed, and then a third clothed in 
blue satin, mystic, wonderful. He knew the inmates of the house 
were away on a foreign tour, and who could these be? The three 
ladies had fans; they swept the lawn with their sumptuous trains; 
and their laughter rang through the air. If in the dim twilight their 
splendour seemed of fairyland, their gait and voices were hardly 
fairy-like. They did not tread on air; they were robust in form, 
and their laughter had a jovial breadth about it suggestive of gay 
and not particularly refined humanity. While these resplendent 
creatures were pacing the lawn they were joined by male com- 
panions in quite another guise—an old gentleman and two younger 
ones, all in their shirt-sleeves, and smoking long clay pipes, and 
two of them armed with pewter pots which they handed freely 
round. ‘The ladies in rose-coloured silk and blue velvet did not 
disdain to touch the pewter with their dainty lips. Then as the 
pots circulated and the dusk deepened the various figures began to 
move to and fro in an uncertain quadrille on the green sward, the 
old gentleman whistling gaily and one of the ladies singing. It 
may be admitted that this strange combination of blue velvet, 
mauve satin, and rose-coloured silk with corduroys, shirt-sleeves, 

wter pots, and long clay pipes was somewhat startling, and that 
it was natural for the witness of so remarkable a sight to rub his 
eyes and wonder whether it was an imagination or a reality which 
he seemed to see before him. He afterwards learned that the 
servants left in charge of the house by his absent neighbour had 
invited a few friends to spend the evening with them, and had 
availed themselves of their mistress’s wardrobe to do honour to 
the occasion. The moral of the story is, he suggests, that ladies 
who have pretty dresses may as well lock them up securely when 
they go out of town; but we cannot help thinking that the moral 
is of a somewhat wider scope, and that it indicates one of the 
social difficulties of the day. 


It is quite clear that when a family goes on its travels it cannot 
take its house with it. The architecture of the period is not 
adapted to nomadic flights. Respectable householders cannot 
strike their tents like the Arabs and silently steal away. They may 
steal away themselves, but they must leave their houses behind. In 
some parts of America we hear of houses on wheels, but the inven- 
tion has not yet reached this country. Asataste for travelling spreads 

_ the tyranny of houses becomes more oppressive. The traveller has 
no fear of not being able to find a home where he is going; the 
difficulty is to know what to do with the home he has left. Great 

ople with a host of retainers who can at any time divide their 
ousehold, taking as many servants as they want with them, and 


leaving behihd a sufficient number to watch over the fami 
mansion, of course find no difficulty in the matter. But we ate 
not all great people. Some of us have only three or four servants, 
a great many only two. The old delusion of going into the 
country to economize is dying out, but still it is pleasant to py 
out of town for a few weeks or months, and enjoy the country jg 
a quiet, leisurely way, and many people would allow then. 
selves this indulgence more frequently if it were not fy 
the recurring difliculty of disposing of their houses durip 
their absence; and they would certainly be able to enjoy 
a holiday more thoroughly if uneasiness on this point eouly 
be banished from their minds, If any of the servants are Jet 
behind, they find it difficult to resist the temptation of takj 
a day out, as it is so dull at home, and for the same reason the 
like to surround themselves with a few old friends, or perha 
casual acquaintances. The absent householder little knows what 
sort of people he may be entertaining unawares, though it jg 
— he may discover unpleasant evidence of their character on 
is return. The pathetic history of Eliza Davis conveys a solemy 
warning to young ladies engaged in domestic service of the 
danger of sudden intimacy with gentlemen whom they meg 
“ promiskus, walking in the public street”; but we are afraid 
the danger is hardly shunned as it ought to be. Servants 
relieved from the supervision of master and mistress, with 
nothing to do, and free from all restraints except such as ar 
supplied by their own weak and shadowy moral sense, ar 
apt to seek relaxation in a somewhat recklessmanner. A day out 
without asking leave is so agreeable that it is pretty sure to be 
repeated, and probably there is a tolerably free interpretation of 
the limits of a day. It is an instinct of a generous nature to 
make some return at home for hospitalities received abroad, and 
when a house has been put under requisitions for festive pu 
it is hardly likely that the cellar will be overlooked. Little 
obstacles in the shape of locks and bolts are only a challenge toa 
display of strength and skill, and offer a stimulating prospect of 
ingenious amusement. There is an old story of a gentleman re 
turning from a summer holiday to find his house surrounded bya 
scaffolding, and already picked to a skeleton by an enterprising 
builder who had taken a fancy to the materials. The anecdote 
may be regarded as apocryphal, but it is difficult to say what 
might not be done to an empty house by a daring rogue 
who set to work in a practical, business-like manner, making no 
petty efforts at concealment, but working boldly in the face of the 
world. Itis probable that furniture might be more easily and 
safely carried off in a heap with a van in the open daylight than 
piecemeal at night. We have heard of a case where a sale by 
auction was got up in the absence of a family who had gone off 
to spend a pleasant holiday, and who came back to find their goods 
and chattels dispersed under the hammer. In another instance the 
caretaker who was put in charge of a house, and whose 
practical mind, like nature, abhorred a vacuum, thought it a pity 
the dwelling should remain empty merely because the owners were 
abroad; so she let it out in lodgings on highly remunerative 
terms, and finished up by carrying olf the beds and household 
linen, There is always a danger lest the caretaker or watchman 
should prove the Trojan horse that betrays the citadel. If you 
consult the police as to the best way of providing for the security 
of your house when you are away, they are sure to recommend 
you to engage a constable. If you do so, the chances are that you 
will get an Irishman with a large family, and Irishmen, it is 
known, are apt to have highly developed opinions on the subject 
of tenant-right and the intolerable tyranny of eviction. Policemen 
after all are only men, especially when out of uniform, and their 
wives do not presume to rise above the ordinary level of ba 
The protection of the house from external attack may possibly 
prove to be an indifferent compensation for internal riot and all- 
pervading dirt. On the whole we can hardly wonder if the dis- 
tracted householder jumps to the conclusion that his house is safer 
under lock and key, and that he bas more to fear from guardians 
within than from invaders without. 

Co-operation is the favourite nostrum for all the difficulties 
of the day, and one form of co-operation which is obviously ap- 
plicable to the difficulty we are speaking of would be a 
exchange of houses. When a family in town wants a change in 
the country, and a family in the country has longings for a taste 
of town, it is natural that they should supply each other’ 
wants. As each would have the other's house in its hands, 
there would be an opportunity for reprisals which might be 
expected to operate as a wholesome check on any abuse of 
the privileges of a temporary tenant. The Insurance Companies 
might also perhaps find it worth while to consider whether 
they could not afford any assistance in this matter. Why should 
not one be able to insure a house against robbers as well as against 
fire? It is clear that people will not be able to indulge theit 
passion for travelling to the full extent unless some means can be 
devised of putting their houses in safe keeping during their absence. 
We recollect a lady who had, with her husband, kindly under- 
taken to look after our modest dwelling, assuring us confidenti- 
ally that their residence in it had had a most satiolactory effect 
upon her husband, a bricklayer by profession, who, since he bad 
been there, had spent his Setusday the drawing- 
room, and had never manifested the slightest desire to visit 
We felt naturally flattered by the worthy brick 
ayer’s appreciation of our taste in drawing-room furniture, tho 
we could have wished that his admiration had found vent @ 
tobacco of a somewhat milder and less enduring perfume. We 
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help reflecting on the possibilities of philanthropic enter- 
There saying what might not be 
one to elevate and refine the ranks of ‘honest labour, and to 
counteract the seductive influences of gross and noxious dissipa- 
tion, by means of nicely furnished drawing-rooms. The United 
Kingdom Alliance might find a profitable investment in this way 
for some of its 100,000/. It is obviously much better to render 
the working-man proof against the temptations of the public- 
house than to keep him out of it merely by slamming the door in 
his face. If the Alliance led the way, private householders might 
be persuaded to follow their example. It is already the practice 
of great landowners to throw open their parks and pleasure- 
unds for the enjoyment of the public; and some day we may 
chaps find a movement set on foot for utilizing the drawing- 
yooms of the West End during the dead season for the moral 
culture of the labouring classes. 


MOUNTAINEERING, 


HE pleasures of Alpine climbing have been described ant 
T discussed, praised and vituperated, almost beyond measure; 
and yet perhaps something still remains to be understood about the 

recise character of the attraction it offers. Let us define the pursuit 
of which we speak. We mean, on the one hand, expeditions which 
involve real mountain work as distinguished from those which, 
though they may happen to end in attaining a point considerably 
above the level of the sea, differ only in length and variety from 
walks in any other hilly country, and are within the compass 
of the light of nature and a walking-stick. On the other 
hand, we mean to confine our view to expeditions undertaken 
cwith the usual and reasonable precautions. ‘The attractions of 
mountaineering without guides are far above our comprehen- 
sion. There is no doubt that any amateur climber who is so 
minded may very seriously increase the difficulties of any high 
Alpine excursion, and create wholly new dangers, by undertaking 
it without guides instead of with them. And so also, if ever he 
should find climbing without guides to have become commonplace, 
he might introduce another fresh element by pulling all the nails 
out of his boots, carrying a horn-tipped, darning-needle-pointed, 
Zermatt- or Chamouni-branded stick instead of an ice-axe, or by 
discarding the rope on crevassed snow-fields ; and in our opinion 
with about the same justification. There is a certain amount of 
real danger about travelling in the higher regions of rocl and ice, 
as indeed there is about all human undertakings. Who can say 
that the passage of the Strand at Charing Cross is a positively 
safe operation ? But the danger may be either reduced to a mini- 
mum by certain precautions now well known—of which acting 
under the professional assistance and advice of comyetent guides 
is one—or raised to a maximum by omitting those precau- 
tions. It cannot be denied that a man who travels in the high 
Alps with guides may contrive to break his neck; but the most 
that can be asserted of a man who travels without them is that 
he may possibly be lucky enough not to break his neck. 
All this, of course, does not apply to that happy amateur 
whom a few months of a few years spent in the mountain 
districts by way of amusement have made the equal in skill 
and knowledge of the men who have been born and bred 
among the mountains, and the business of whose life it is to know 
them. If some wonderful combination of genius and circumstances 
has produced, or is ever to produce, that happy person, let him be 
his own guide if he likes; and if others choose to put their trust 
in him, let him be thcir guide also. In the meantime we shall 
not believe in his existence without ocular proof. 

The pleasure of rational mountaineering clearly has something 
in it of the nature of intellectual refreshment, something peculiarly 
fitted to the tone of a mind which has long been compelled to 
close attention. Of the whole number of Englishmen who year 
by year resort to the Alps for serious climbing, the proportion 
whose main occupation is head-work is too large to be set down to 
accident. A few weeks ago there might have been found in 
two well-known mountain inns only a few hours apart half-a- 
dozen masters from our great public schools, and as many Fellows of 
one of our chief colleges. They must have come there under the 
influence of some powerful common attraction not to be found 
elsewhere. It is not the scenery alone, nor the exercise alone, 
nor even the two together. For it is possible to get both scenery 
and exercise in many other regions, and even in the lower and 
middle Alpine regions, with far less trouble and expense than fall 
to the lot of the real mountaineer. Indeed all the outward and 
visible circumstances of a mountain expedition are such as one 
would think designed to be thoroughly repugnant to all the 
habits of a respectable member of a learned profession. Let us 
take a tolerably familiar ascent as the type; say the ascent of 
the Finsteraarhorn from the Eggischhorn. Some fine afternoon 
two or three respectable, it may be learned, it may be reverend, 
Englishmen set forth with the like number of Swiss persons, 
hot reverend certainly, nor remarkably learned, though more 
learned probably than the average British elector, but respect- 
able, if respect is due to the true and faithful performance 
¢ difficult work. After working round two or three or more 
snoulders of a hot and monotonous hill on which every- 
one always seems to be round the next corner but one, 
and, arrive at a glacier several miles long and about a mile 

@ half broad. After walking up this for some hours 


they scramble up the bank, and find themselves at a rude stone 
hut furnished with a miniature stove, some more or less cracked 
pots and pans, and several tattered blankets. A nondescript 
evening meal follows, in which it is impossible to say whether 
the elements of dinner, supper, or tea most predominate. Per- 
haps a schoolboy’s tea is the nearest English approach to the 
democratic repast in which soup, cheese, and chocolate have 
equal rights. And when the sun has eet and the pipe of 
the just has been smoked out, our respectable travellers betake 
themselves to such sleep as they may find in a sort of box of 
hay within the hut; happy if some other party bent on a similar 
errand does not claim its share of the limited hay and blankets. 
In that case the “ Herren” are packed like sardines, and no one can 
turn round without setting the whole company in motion. Pre- 
mature wakings and guesses at the time and the weather interrupt 
these fitful slumbers. Once a Cambridge man, in such a semi- 
conscious interval, asked of his Oxford companion, “ Is there any 
time, and if so, whatisit?” The ruling passion is strong even 
in the Kastenstein (a mere cave this, and much less inhabitable 
than the Faulberg, which is the immediate object of our descrip- 
tion). The Oxford man’s dialectical nature was roused. He replied, 
without a moment’s pause, “The first part of your question is 
metaphysical, and I am not now prepared to discuss it. As to the 
second, which is practical—’”’; here one of the guides struck a 
light, and the discourse was cut short. 

Let us pass on to the morning. In the first glimmer of day- 
light a caravan of devout pilgrims may be seen descending the 
stony path to the glacier, with their staves in their hands, or 
rather ice-axes if they are wise; their loins girded with the good 
Manilla rope which is to be their bond of fellowship and assur- 
ance of safety through the day; and their lights burning—no 
picturesque torchlight, but a very commonplace candle stuck in 
the neck of an inverted bottle with the bottom knocked out, 
And so the representatives of English respectability are fairly 
embarked on their work. They feel their way along the glacier 
in the cold of dawn, climb hard slopes with hewing of steps 
and driving in of axe-heads in the light of the morning sun, and 
flounder down in soft snow in the blaze of afternuon. They 
climb up strange stairways and chimneys of rocks, they clutch the 
solid corners with eager hands, and circumvent loose blocks with: 
delicate steps. They bless the ledges of the limestone when. 
they lie the right way and do not bless them when they lie 
the wrong way, as if it was the Finsteraarhorn’s business to. 
adjust its angles to the convenience of human boot-nails. The 
wind bites them on the ridges and the sun scorches them in the 
hollows. They disguise themselves in snow-spectacles, and if they 
do not exactly escape the sun’s power by the skin of their teeth, 
he exacts tribute of the skin of their noses. Nor is there much 
scope for conversation on the way beyond brief directions and 
interjections relating to the immediate business in hand. It is 
difficult at best for men proceeding in single file to meee up con- 
tinuous talk, and still more difficult when they have no breath to 
spare and their éyes are occupied in looking for the next footstep. 
Now and then, indeed, the guides halt for a rapid conference in 
Swiss German, in which, amidst various verbal and adverbial forms 
unknown to the written language, Gletscher and Felsen may be 
caught, and the leader‘translates the net result for the benetit of 
the tourist into “ Da geht gewiss kein Mensch,” or some equally 
encouraging remark. However, the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that, after ten or twelve hours, if the snow is in a good 
temper, thirteen or fifteen if it is in an ill-conditioned mood, the 
tourists come down again to their head-quarters, dusty without 
but joyous within, eat, drink, and are merry, and straightway fall. 
to devising how they shall procure another day of similar ex- 
periences. 

It may seem a dox to look for an element of moral 
repose in all this. But when we consider more narrowly what 
is really meant by repose, perhaps we shall find the thing sought. 
The strain which falls upon the mental faculties lies not so much 
in continued action as in the commencement of action. We tire 
ourselves much more with finding out what we have to do than 
with doing it. Personal choice and personal responsibility make 
up the real burden of our daily work. And what we are ac- 
customed to call rest, meaning the rest which can be consciously 
enjoyed, is not a complete cessation from activity, but a 
modified activity, in which the strain of initiation is taken off, 
The mind which has been occupied in looking out for its objects 
and hunting them down delights in having objects brought before 
it without any exertion of its own, so that it can use its unex- 
hausted powers in the contemplation of them. This is why 
entertainments in the nature of a spectacle afford so much more 
perfect a relaxation from head-work than any other kind of 
recreation. We may find a change of interest in a book; but we 
have to decide where to begin and when to leave off; nay, all the 
little circumstances of arranging our chair and our light bring 
their little fractions of troublesome self-consciousness, We may 
go through picture galleries; but we must choose for ourselves 
from one minute to another at which picture we will stop. But 
let us be established in view of a good play, or listening to good 
music, with all the little matters disposed of for us; our seat fixed 
and numbered, the times of beginning and ending arranged by an 
invisible providence whose ways we are not concerned to justify, 
no duties cast upon us, nothing required but the capacity to take 
and enjoy—and this is true repose. The oppressive sense of our 
individuality is lost, and, as we contemplate the action of others, 


| a subdued internal current of induced activity makes us pleasantly 
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conscious of renewed force. Now between full individual activity 
and the complete repose of looking on a spectacle it is possible 
to conceive an infinite gradation of intermediate states. The 
same person may be at the same time an actor in one re- 
spect and a spectator in another. We often dream, as has 
been noticed by De Quincey and others, of looking on at 
some action from which we stand aloof, but in which we are 
obscurely aware that our own fate is somehow involved. Some- 
thing like this finds a place in our waking as well as in our sleep- 
ing moments. Whenever we follow with complete acquiescence 
a course determined for us by a superior external power, we are, in 

to that particular determination, in a position of repose, 
however much exertion in detail may be required to carry out the 
plan once laid down. 

And now we may apprehend the true specific character of 
Alpine climbing. A mountain expedition is really a spectacle 
on agrand scale, in which the traveller is both spectator and 
actor, but in the first place spectator; and this is part, at 
all events, of the peculiar charm which draws intellectual 
labourers to the high Alps for refreshment. The traveller toils 
indeed with hands and feet; but what is the essence of his toil, 
the object for which all his muscular movements co-operate? In 
a general way the main object of the expedition has been chosen 
by himself, though very often the suggestion of the guide 
has more to do even with this than might be  sup- 
posed; but in detail the thing to be accomplished at 
any given moment is not anything depending on the tra- 
veller’s own devices, but on the intelligent following of the 
guide’s example. He has nothing else to think of. He may 
indeed speculate on the way the leader is likely to take, or find a 
salutary exercise in discovering after the event why his guesses are 
wrong, as they not unfrequently will be. But command and de- 
cision practically rest with the guide; his are the power 
and the responsibility. The amateur is intensely interested 
in the result; but his part in the process is confined to cbservation 
and imitation ; and the more experience he gains, the more fully 
he becomes aware that this is the case. The nearer he comes to 
acquiring a kind of sympathetic instinct, the better he learns to 
recognize the superiority of the native instinct displayed by the 
born mountaineer, In this respect, therefore, his mental condition 
is, according to the distinction we have already made, one of re- 
pose. At the same time there is everything to stimulate the powers 
of observation and the pleasures of admiration, while the bodily 
exertion makes such demands on consciousness as to give ample 
security against these being overwrought. Thus the mountain 
traveller combines the enjoyments of a spectator and an actor in a 
degree which it would be difficult to parallel in any other occupa- 
tion, and obtains precisely the kind of repose and the kind of acti- 
vity which are suited to a mind and limbs wearied by sedentary 
intellectual work. The marvellous fascination of the ice-world is 
indeed a complex thing, and to — it fully would require 
far more physiology and psychology than we either could or would 
inflict on our readers. But the element we have just pointed 
out is a vera causa as far as it goes, and may be taken as a partial 
answer to the question, What is the specific charm of Alpine climb- 
ing? which is too often asked by jesting unbelievers who do not 
wait for an answer, and is perhaps too seldom taken into deliberate 
consideration by the faithful who are strong in their faith without 
having any definite answer. At any rate the charm is there, a 
fact positive and curious enough to demand some kind of explana- 
tion; and year by year the craft of those who make Manilla rope 
and ice-axes increases and thrives, and the coffee of fresh pilgrims 
sends up incense to the Jungfrau and the Finsteraarhorn from the 
battered pots and pans of that “inn of strange meetings,” the 
Faulberg. 


SELFISH MISANTHROPY. 


Tis not perhaps easy to draw the exact line between selfishness 
and what Butler would call an enlightened or reasonable self- 
love. But in practice we are all of us keen enough at detecting 
and condemning the vice in others, though there are very few 
indeed who have a right to cast the first stone. The “ selfless 
entleman,” if not altogether a poetical ideal, is a rare exception 
in this evil world, but the teat te universally admired, however 
seldom it may be attained. There are some faults to which we 
are inclined to be indulgent in our neighbours, and more than in- 
dulgent in our own case. But nobody would care to confess that 
he was selfish, still less to glory in it, and there is hardly 
any charge more fatal to a man’s character in the eye of the 
world. But selfishness, like other faults, assumes a good many 
different shapes, and though it is always, and very naturally, 
disliked, some of its forms are more odious than others. It is 
selfish to refuse a kindness to others which you can grant 
at little cost to yourself, and it is selfish to feel gratification 
in their sufferings, as the old Romans gloated over a gladia- 
torial contest or the writhings of Christian martyrs in the 
lion’s fangs. But the second kind of selfishness is consider- 
ably more shocking than the first. Nor is the reason far to 
seek, That we should care much for our own interest is in- 
evitable, and that we should be disposed to cultivate it without due 
regard for the interest of our neighbours “ understands itself,” as 
the Germans say, though it is of course reprehensible. But that 
we should cherish deliberate malice towards those who have 
iu no way injured us does not seem any n 
whet theologians call “ our corrupt nature,” and is usually looked 
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on as peculiarly satanic. And hence it follows that wha 
may be termed the more self-regarding forms of selfig 
are the most readily excused, while those which have the 
least direct bearing on self-interest excite the greatest hatred ang 
contempt. To take an illustration. Both jealousy and envy agg 
seltish feelings which have much in common, and both are suff. 
ciently unattractive ; but there is a difference between the two when 
we come to analyse them. The object in the one case is our owg 
advantage, and in the other the injury of somebody else, The 
naughty boy in the Rejected Addresses who burnt off the waxen 
nose of his sister's new doll because he suspected it cost morg 
than his own top, was no doubt an extremely disagreeable and jj]. 
conducted child. But his procedure was perfectly intelligible; 

Jack’s in the pouts, and this it is, 

He thinks mine came to more than his, 
And accordingly he adopted what seemed to him the most emphatie 
method of asserting that his own birthday presents should be at 
least equal in value to his sister’s, with some vague idea probably 
of providing against any future mistakes in the matter. And in the 
same way the sprete injuria forme of a young lady who jg 
tormented by the fear of her intended lover being captivated by g 
rival’s fairer face is a perfectly explicable, though not very amial 
sentiment. She is angry with the pretty face because she 
herself suffer from its superior charms, For envy no such excugg 
can be pleaded. It has all the malice of jealousy, without the 
palliation of self-interest. Nothing can be more utterly despic 
able than irritation against “the other beavers,” not for am 
injury, real or supposed, which they have done, or are likely to do 
to us, but simply for being “ larger ” than we are. Yet this grudge 
against others for being wiser, or richer, or better, or in some wa 
superior to ourselves, just because of their superiority, is what ig 
meant by envy. It is of course a selfish feeling in the worst 
sense of the word, but it is prompted by no intelligible motive of 
self-interest or self-love, for its only gratification would consist in 
the injuring of others, without any compensating advantage to 
ourselves. It is precisely the feeling of Milton’s Satan towards 
the happier beings whom he wishes to decoy into a similar con- 
demnation with himself. And yet Sophocles personifies envy as 
a deity, and the story of Polycrates’ ring sufficiently illustrates 
its recognition among the Greeks as a divine attribute. 

And this brings us to that particular form of selfishness, not 
indeed very common, but far from being wholly unknown in real 
life, which may be called selfish misanthropy. It is worse than 
envy, for it has even less colourable pretext of self-regard, and is 
more purely malicious. The great novelist of the day has fami- 
liarized us with a specimen which will be fresh at this moment in 
the memory of many of our readers. “ Old Featherstone,” whose 
funeral stands:at the opening of the fourth book of Middlemarch, 
seems intended for a personified contradiction of the apostolic 
statement that no man liveth to himself or dieth to himself. He 
is careful in life and in death not only to consult his own wishes 
alone, to the exclusion of all other considerations, but to frame 
his wishes on a plan elaborately calculated to outrage the feel- 
ings and frustrate the natural expectations of every one who 
comes into contact with him, His habits are miserly, but 
that is not his ruling passion; he is less a miser than a mis- 
anthrope. And his misanthropy increases on a nicely gradu- 
ated scale, according to the closer proximity of its objects, 
whether by blood relationship or otherwise, to himself. We 
will not stay now to discuss how far such characters are un- 
mixedly evil. George Eliot leaves us free to think, if we please, 
that there are good points about them, but adds an unpleasantly 
suggestive remark that those who think so are more likely to have 
constructed their estimates @ priortthan to be judging from actual 
experience. Without entering on that controversy we may admit 
that such persons as old Featherstone do exist, and the question is 
how to account for them. Our readers will hardly require to be 
reminded of his leading characteristics. Suftice it to say here 
that he makes two wills, the earlier of which is only less 
iniquitous than the later, and keeps both by his bedside to the 
last. In both the bulk of his property is left away from his 
family, but in the former will legacies of z00/. apiece are be- 
queathed to his near relations, and 10,000/. left to a youth whom 
he had always encouraged to look upon himself as his heir; while 
in the second—which eventually comes to be acted on—this sumis 
bequeathed to a stranger, and the rest of his property is devoted 
to building almshouses, “because,” as the document is worded, 
“TI wish to please Almighty God.” It must be added that 
his prolonged hesitation as to which of the two testaments shall 
be allowed to take effect arises apparently from a difficulty 
in deciding which will on the whole produce the keenest astonish- 
ment and disgust ; and that he leaves minute directions about the 
arrangements of his funeral, to which all those personages are ex- 
goers ordered to be invited—in some cases from a considerable 

istance—whose anticipations will be most cruelly disappointed 
by the reading of the will. In sbort, he had evidently gloated, 
during his lingering illness, over the posthumous luxury of in- 
juring in death those whom it had been through life his principal 
amusement to insult. He died, as he had lived, in isolation and 
discomfort, hating every one who approached him, and hated or 
despised by them in turn, and knowing well that no human being 
would regret his loss. Now what is to be said of this type of 
character, admitting it to exist? Are we simply to classify it 
with pee or wife-beating as an ugly species of mono- 
mania? or shall we take refuge in the inscrutable mystery of 
human corruption, and conteut ourselves with the general ccn- 
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heart”? It is no adequate solution to say that old Featherstone 
;. a fictitious monster, because, as the novelist is careful to remind 
. such monsters do occasionally turn up in the world of fact. 
The difficulty is how to explain their vagaries in accordance with 
any utilitarian hypothesis of motives. : ‘ 
t would be impossible to enter at all fully into the question 
_ But we may indicate generally in what direction an ex- 
ation of the seeming anomaly may be most reasonably sought. 
Ee first place, then, it must be remembered that selfishness is of 
very various kinds, and that the mere selfish instinct is not only 
distinct from the systematic pursuit of self-interest, but is often quite 
incompatible with it. We are not now speaking of “self-love,” 
in Butler’s sense of the term, in which it is consistent with the 
purest benevolence, but of the deliberate and exclusive pursuit of 
selfish gratification, without any regard to the feelings or interests 
of others except in their bearing on our own. Now it is 
obvious that for carrying out this programme successfully con- 
siderable powers both of intellect and self-control are requisite. 
Goethe is sometimes quoted as a typical example of this exquisite 
selfishness, consistently pursued through life, and with eminent 
success. But Goethe had very exceptional endowments both of 
mind and character. With the general run of men an exclu- 
sive devotion to selfish enjoyment will almost inevitably defeat 
itself. They may start with the best possible intentions of 
living for their own pleasure alone, but from the mere conflict of 
different passions and interests they will fail of realizing even their 
own somewhat sordid conception of happiness. And one of the 
ions most certain, when indulged, to interfere with its attain- 
ment, is the passion of hatred, whether to particular individuals 
or classes, or, as it sometimes exhibits itself, to mankind generally. 
There is a certain satisfaction of course in gratifying this 
sion, as there isa satisfaction in gratifying any other, say anger 
or lust; but in the long run the gratification is very dearly 
urchased. That the sentiment itself is not more immoral than 
irrational may be perfectly true; but it is not the less a fact. 
We are far indeed from meaning to imply that the Feather- 
stone type of character is a common one; life would become in- 
tolerable if it were so, But still the unpleasant old gentleman 
whose ruling passion—in this instance very strong in death—was 
to inflict the largest practicable discomfort on the largest number 
of people in any way connected with him, is a photograph and 
not a caricature. Of that passion, as of any other, the poet’s 
words are true—crescit indulgens sibt. And although such exhibi- 
tions of full-blown misanthropy are hardly less rare than revolting, 
at least in civilized society, the initial instincts out of which they 
grow are one fruit of the “ struggle for existence””—whether mate- 
tial or social—in which allof us are more or lessengaged. There 
is not much to choose, in a moral point of view, between old 
Featherstone and Becky Sharp, only Becky had her amiable pro- 
ities well in hand, whereas Featherstone was run away with 
the strength of his feelings. On the whole, if the latter phase 
selfishness is the more openly offensive, the former is more likely 
to injure its victims. A “ good hater,” in Dr. Johnson’s sense 
of the word, is generally too much of a rattlesnake to be able 
to seize his prey. 


THE WALUALLA. 


the English traveller ventured to speak without reserve, he 
would perhaps say that he sometimes felt slightly bored with 
modern artin Germany. You come from Nuremberg the old to 
Ratisbon the oléer, and hardly have you glanced at the cathedral 
when you are rushed at by half-a-dozen cabmen who contend for 
the privilege of driving you off to the Walhalla, which King Lewis 
of Bavaria, to his own entire satisfaction, built upon a hill six miles 
from Ratisbon. This edifice, which cost nearly 700,000/., would 
be called in homely English “King Lewis’s folly.” It is about as 
suitable to the place and time where it finds itself as Baroness 
Burdett Coutts’s Market-hallisto Bethnal Green. We commitmany 
absurdities in England, but we could hardly have conceived the 
grotesque idea of constructing an imitation of a Greek temple in 
order to place in it the busts of deceased Englishmen who might 
be deemed to have done eminent service to their coun Some- 
thing of the kind has indeed been done at theCrystal Palace,and is 
perhaps contemplated at the Albert Hall; but then we are not 
Tesponsible as a nation for the proceedings of any company of 
a speculators. This German edifice, being stocked with mere 
less heads, might perhaps deserve to be called Golgotha rather 
than Walhalla. It might be thought that King Lewis had been a 
hestforms,is unrepresented in his collection. There is indeed one 
Merit in his design to which Englishmen must be sensible, since it 
uently occurs to us to raise a subscription for a statue of some 
eminent person, and when we have got our statue we cannot tell 
where to _ it. Perhaps the magnificent structure at Bethnal 
pO ich declines to become a fish-market, might succeed as 
® Walhalla; and if certain of our public monuments, includ- 
ing what remains of the statue in Leicester Square, were placed 
nobody need see them unless so disposed. Let it not 

be understood that we speak otherwise than with admiration 
of the Market-hall at Bethnal Green as a building, still less that 
We do not appreciate and honour the munificent generosity of 
It is @ monument; but there is nevertheless the dread- 

of discovering what is to be done with it. Even 
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stand alone; but Germany has wealth, and believes that she has 
taste, and her tendency towards classic art, or what is called so, 
may impose on the English tourist who does the country 
methodically with his Guide-book an overwhelming burden 
during the next few years. Let us venture on the extravagant sup- 
position that this country sent an army to the Continent which 
gained a victory, and that an enterprising artist designed a group 
representing Cornet Campbell of the Scots Greys returning to the 
embrace of his family in a busby, surrounded with a laurel wreath 
instead of the wide-awake which that gallant officer would have 
assumed at the first convenient ete ge We should all 
ridicule the sort of picture which is now exhibited by a townsman 
of Albert Diirer for the gratification of patriotic Germany. We 
have heard that the desire for glory is the infirmity of noble 
minds, and certainly an Englishman would be thought to be as 
mad asa hatter who desired to add a model of his head to a 
collection of blocks in a Walhalla. According to the Guide-book 
this German edifice contains fourteen “warrior virgins of the 
ancient German Paradise,” and six “ Victories”; and if the stone 
and marble work is to be in Chath to the ~are 4 exploits of 
Germany, it would seem desirable that the artists of the country 
should undertake a wholesale order without delay. The modern 
German soldier might perhaps think that a “ warrior virgin’? who 
would condescend to empioy herself in perpetually drawing beer 
would be an agreeable, although senility element of Paradise. 
Three centuries ago, when a valiant German died, they carved 
his shield of arms and placed it in a Gothic church. 
Now they place a barber's block shaped in his likeness in a Grecian 
temple. ‘The best of the joke is that King Lewis considered that 
his curious compound of Greek and barbaric paganism had a 
Christian character, as is shown by the fact that his sensitive or- 
thodoxy would not concede to Luther a place in his Walhalla. If 
Luther himself could have been consulted, he might perhaps have 
declined the honour which was conferred upon him after the King’s 
abdication. There is of course a bust of the inevitable Gutenberg, 
whose statue produces itself in Germany as frequently as the 
Marquis of Granby’s picture occurs on English signboards; and 
there are also busts of the early Emperors, including Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, who has received from his grateful country a very un- 
steady pair of legs at Nuremberg, and no legs at all in this Wal- 
halla near Ratisbon. The picture of this Emperor in the Town 
Hall of Nuremberg has the legs placed wide apart, as if their 
owner found a difficulty in ary oe himself, and was holding on 
to the ball and cup in his right hand under a confused belief that 
it supported him instead of his supporting it; and if he were an 
Englishman, we should suppose him to be remarking that he is all 
right. If the portraits of emperors, like giants in caravans, have 
a tendency to become groggy in the legs, it may be wise to sub- 
stitute busts; and doubtless the plan adopted by King Lewis re- 
lieves the artist from many difficulties of costume, while it enables 
Germans of aspiring mind to promise themselves places in the 
Walhalla more reasonably than an English barrister and his mother 
and aunts destine him for the Woolsack. 

To walk six miles along a muddy road to the foot of the hill 
on which Walhalla stands would be rather irritating if there were 
not a certain decency in placing this heathen temple at a respectful 
distance from the Cathedral of Ratisbon. It happened that the 
Crown Prince lately visited this ancient and famous city, and of 
course he was taken to that modern wonder the Walhalla, which he 
carefully inspected as if he were choosing a nice place for his own 
bust to occupy hereafter. The reception of the Crown Prince b 
the Bavarian village on which Walhalla looks down was a muc 
more interesting sight than the blue and gold ceiling and marble 
pillars of that edifice. These Bavarian villagers can enter Walhalla 
every day, if they do not prefer, as they probably do, to contem- 
plate the interior of one of their beer-pots; and besides, they 
would rightly consider that a live Crown Prince was worth any 
quantity of busts of defunct Kaisers. The Prince and his party 
were allowed an undisturbed inspection of the interior, while 
curiosity urged and decency forbade villagers and strangers to peep 
through the imperfectly closed doors. It may perhaps never be 
known whether the Crown Prince put on a pair of the hideous 
slippers by which the feet of ordinary visitors are prevented from 
scratching the marble floor. But it may be safely said that even 
Louis le Grand could not have looked kinglier in those slippers. 
There are assembled outside the temple its custodians in the 
blue coat of the Bavarian service, some villagers in their best 
clothes, others as they have left the plough, and two or three 
tourists. The little army of observation hastily forms itself as 
the Crown Prince emerges. The village girls “carry” their 
bouquets. The head man makes ready with his speech. The 
“ eyes Crown Prince receives the 

owers ki while signifyi expressive tomime his 
dread of an the man fakes it out as. 
well as he can in cheering, at which, however, Bavarians are very 
poor performers. Whatever may be thought of the temple, its . 
position deserves unqualified commendation. It stands on a hill 
of the height of 313 feet, at the foot of which the Danube flows. 
Behind the spectator, as he looks south, are the dark hills of the 
Bavarian forest which here come close upon the river. Before 
him is the fertile plain of Straubing, through which the shining 
river winds, and across which on a clear day he may see the snow- 
clad Alps. On his right are the town of Ratisbon and the hills 
which shut from his view the upper course of the river and the 
towns of Ingolstadt and Donauworth. On his left the same river 
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flows on and on to Passau, Linz, Vienna, Belgrade, and the Black 
Sea. As the Crown Prince stands on that hill, the visible embodi- 
ment of the strength and unity of Germany in the present, the 
mental contrast is inevitable with the reverses which Germany 
suffered in the past, when she was weak because she was divided. 
In 1805, and again in 1809, this hill looked down upon the 
march of a French army which had defeated Austria as com- 
letely as the army of the Crown Prince lately defeated France. 
the first occasion Prussia would not, and on the second she 
could not, help Austria. It seemed as much a law of nature 
that France should divide and conquer Germany as that the 
Danube should flow down from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea. Once indeed the French were driven from the 
valley of the Danube, and forced to seek refuge beyond the 
Rhine, but that was when an English general and army gave 
cohesion and power to the German Empire. This same hill has 
seen the scarlet coats of English troopers employed after the 
manner of the time in ravaging Bavaria to punish the Elector for 
adhering to France against the Emperor. When we see Bavaria 
exulting in recent victories wherein her troops bore honourable 
t, we cannot but remember that when Austria, fighting the 
battle of Germany, was utterly defeated under the walls of 
Ratisbon, that city was given to the Elector as the reward of 
services to France. Three of the greatest generals that the world 
has seen have led armies over the district upon which now looks 
down the representative of one of the greatest of military Powers. 
First came Gustavus Adolphus, against whom Tilly, defending 
the passage of the Lech, received the wound of which he died at 
Ingolstadt. On the very next hill to that on which the Crown 
Prince stands there stood a fortress, which the Swedes, not with- 
out help of English and Scottish soldiers, captured and destroyed. 
After Gustavus Adolphus came Marlborough, whose first great 
battle with the French and their ally, the Elector of Bavaria, was 
fought a few miles above Donauwirth. After Marlborough came 
Napoleon, who twice opened the road to Vienna by victories gained 
in this same district. And now there stands looking over it a 
figure which might easily be mistaken for that of an English 
gentleman inspecting an estate with a view to introducing an 
improved drainage. The Crown Prince, if not a great general, 
has borne a prominent Ye in great military events, and peasants 
of the district may well boast that one of the foremost men of 
the age has been to visit them. 


WHAT DCES IT ALL MEAN? 


OR some time past aseries of mysterious announcements have 
been appearing in the newspapers with regard to what is 
called “the movement in the City” for the purchase of the 
Alexandra Park and Palace. One day we read that “ The 
Governor and Court of the Bank of England, in informing the 
Lord Mayor that it is against their practice, in their corporate 
capacity, to join any public Committee, desire to record their 
fullest appreciation of the importance of the acquisition of the 
Alexandra Park of five hundred acres in its integrity.” We were not 
aware that it was the practice of the Bank of England to furnish 
testimonials in favour either of public or private speculations, and 
we imagine it will soon have enough on its hands if it takes the 
amusements of the people under its benevolent protection. We 
suppose we shall next hear that the Governors of the Bank of 
desire to record their cordial appreciation of thesocial value 
of the Surrey Gardens, and that they cannot too highly express their 
admiration for Mr. Boucicault’s remarkable effort to restore our 
national theatre. A few days afterwards we were informed that 
“The Lord Mayor has received letters from Mr. Robert Applegarth 
peg goa Society of Carpenters and Joiners, London); Mr. 
ohn D. Prior (Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Manchester) ; Mr. George Potter of the Beehive) ; and Mr. George 
Howell (Reform Association), protfering their heartiest assistance 
in the work which the Mansion House Committee has in hand for 
the purchase of the Alexandra Park of five hundred acres, and the 
dedication of the Palace, with the Park in its grand integrity, to pur- 
ses of wholesome recreation.” Mr. Applegarth, knowing from 

is own experience, which appears to have been unfortunate, the 
“vicious temptations which surround nearly every form of re- 
creation open to the people,” effusively wishes “ God-speed to so 
noble an undertaking.” Another week elapses, and then it is the 
Prince of Wales who is brought upon the scene. His Royal 
Highness, writing to the Lord Mayor through his private 
secretary, “agrees most cordially with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by your — on the subject,” and intimates 
' cautiously that “he will be prepared, when the proper time 
shall arrive, to give his best consideration to any application that 
may be made to him to be present, together with the Princess, 
at the inaugural ceremony.” As fur as we can make out, it 
does not appear that this mysterious movement has got beyond 
the shadowy stage of “his Lordship’s sentiments,” or that there 
is anything whatever for the Prince to “inaugurate.” But a letter 
to the Prince of Wales, with an answer from His Royal Highness, 
is a good way of keeping the subject before the public, and of 
coupling his name with the speculation. It is not quite fair to 
the Prince perhaps that he should be turned to account in this 
manner for advertising purposes, but it is natural that a letter from 
the Lord Mayor should receive a civil answer. Other paragraphs 
have appeared from time to time announcing that various 


public men and public bodies have expressed their approval 
of the project of acquiring this Park. There is no reason 
that we can see why ry! one should express disapproval 
of it. There can at least be no harm in buying up the Alex. 
andra Palace, and trying to make it a respectable place of 
amusement. If a number of people choose to subscribe for the 

urchase of the property “in its grand integrity,” they are pep. 
Pectly entitled to do so, without asking anybody’s approval. his 
true the example of the Crystal Palace is not ticularly 
encouraging. It cannot be said to have done very much to elevate 
the popular mind, and it has certainly not enriched the share. 
holders; but it is a pleasant enough lounge in its way, and if jt 
were closed a certain amount of cheap and innocent amusement 
would be lost to the public. There is no reason why there should 
not be a Crystal Palace to the North as well as a Crystal Palace to 
the South of London; or, indeed, why there should not be one at 
every point of the compass, unless it be the sordid commercial 
reason that, as one Crystal Palace does not pay, it is not at all 
likely that more than one would be remunerative. Whether the 
Alexandra Palace did or did not pay, it would be an advantage to 
the public to have the use of it, and if the speculators lost their 
money they would have only themselves to blame. On the other 
hand, if it is proposed—for we must confess we find it difficult to 
anderstand exactly what is proposed—to buy up the Park and hand 
it over to the Metropolitan Board for the benefit of the public 
at large, that would bea still more laudable project; but then 
what is wanted to carry it out would seem to be, not expressions 
of approval, but subscriptions, 

There is one thing quite clear, and it is that, whether or not 
there is anybody anxious to buy the Alexandra Palace, there is 
somebody extremely anxious to sell it. When the Exhibition of 
1862 was closed, the building was removed by the contractors to 
Muswell Hill. It stands on an imposing site in the midst of exten- 
sive grounds, and repeated attempts have been made, hitherto 
fruitlessly, to turn it to commercial account. Last year there was 
a grand Tontine scheme, by which subscribers were promised “ for 
themselves and their representatives bénefits far exceeding in 
money value the sums which they had paid for them,” while at 
the same time they were to have the satisfaction of erecting a 
floodgate that would stem “the torrent of folly, debauchery, and 
vice, which pours misery and infamy into myriads of England’s 
homes.” The combination of large profits, and a strong flavour 
of gambling, with the indulgence of the highest benevolence, im- 
parted a peculiar character to the project; and some gushing 
verses were published which were supposed to express the emotions 
of a “dry City man” on reading the prospectus of this doubl 
attractive speculation. Statesmen were invited to support it 
because it would be “an efficient instrument in promoting the 
aims of sound statesmanship and honest legislation”; clergymen 
of all denominations on account of its moral influence; and 
women because “ all the sentiments and objects which touch most 
closely the gentle and benignant heart of woman are consulted and 
cultivated by the plans of the establishment”; while those who 
were not sufficiently touched by these lofty considerations were 
assured that for every pound they invested they would have a 
good chance of obtaining at the end of fifteen years 10/., with a 
further chance of carrying off 25,000/. in works of art. As a 
financial speculation the project appeared to be irresistibly tempt- 
ing, assuming the calculations of the prospectus to be correct; and 
when the moral gratification of stemming the tide of vice, folly, 
and debauchery was added, it was almost too good to be true, 
Virtue in this world is not usually encouraged by heavy dividends, 
but is more commonly left to be its own reward. We felt bound at 
the time to suggest that so promising a financial operation might 
have been left to stand on its own merits, without an appeal to 
philanthropic sentiments; while, on the other hand, pure philan- 
thropy would be apt to be put out of countenance by the process 
of gambling for prizes, and the prominence which was given to 
the pecuniary profits which were to be earned by “ winning the 
masses from vice to virtue.” Somehow or other the Tontine 
scheme does not seem to have answered. Perhaps it fell between 
two stools; perhaps the financial world was shy of philanthropy 
as an article of commerce, while the philanthropists resented the 
imputation that they had an eye to profits; perhaps the whole 
conception was too much for ordinary minds to grasp. What the 
reason may have been we do not know, we can only conjecture; but 
at any rate the fact seems to have been that, in vulgar phrase, 
public did not bite. The fly may have been a little overdone, or 
the fish may have been hopelessly stupid; anyhow the fish did 
not take to the fly. We gather that the promoters have appre- 
ciated our advice and have dropped the financial part of the 
scheme more into the background. The purchase of the Parkis 
now advocated exclusively on high moral grounds. The ap 
is appropriately met by unlimited promises of moral support; but 
it is doubtful whetber a bargain will be struck on these terms. 

A pamphlet has been sent to us which at first sight promised 
to throw some light on the mysterious propaganda. It is enti 
The Alevandra Park and the Movement in the City, and is further 
described on the title-page as “a tribute to the Chief Magistrate, 
and those who co-operate with him in a great work o 
We are vaguely informed that the object is to secure 
Alexandra Valace “ for the benefit of the people by means of the 
people themselves.” For more precise particulars we are erred 
to the resolutions passed at a meeting in the Mansion House on 
the 23rd July. We find that the meeting pledged itself, “ morally 
as well as physically,” to make “every legitimate effort to ensure 
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penser an enterprise which, by promoting the rational amusement 


Foo mee ing, which, we are told, was “ composed of representa- 
five men of all classes, in the most comprehensive meaning of the 
term,” simply undertook to exhort the clergy to beg the people 
to buy the Park for their own use. The Bank of England fully 
reciates the noble enterprise. The Prince of Wales has 
been good enough to inform the Lord Mayor that he will not 
say he won't come to the opening until he hears whether there 
js anything to open. “The influence and efforts of such 
fnancial and mercantile towers of strength as Sir John Lub- 
bock and Mr. Samuel Morley are pledged to the result.” The 
“good and venerable Sir William Bodkin” approves the 
iin, and so does “ that able and indefatigable member of 
the magisterial bench, Colonel Jeakes, J.P.” It is obvious 
that if expressions of approval would buy the Alexandra 
Palace, it would be bought to-morrow; the difficulty appears to 
be to obtain — of a less ethereal kind. We must confess 
that we are at a loss to understand the meaning of this elaborate 
itation, this persistent eS public men and ludicrous 
e of high moral pretensions. the Alexandra Palace is to 
icanr like the Crystal Palace, it will be taken up only on 
commercial grounds, and with a view to a dividend; if it 
is to be made over for the free and absolute use of the public, 
the Metropolitan Board would be the proper body to arrange 
for its acquisition. Of course it would S @ very nice thing for 
the inhabitants of London to have five hundred acres of 
easant country open to them at a short distance from town; 
t those persons must be of a singularly ine temperament 
who imagine that it is in the least degree probable that an estate 
of this kind will be purchased on behalf of the public either out 
of the rates or by private subscription. It can hardly be supposed 
‘that South Kensington has broken out in a new place, but the 
tactics of the agitation have acurious resemblance to those by 
which Cole C.B. contrived the aggrandizement of his department. 
The public men who have lent their names to the enterprise 
would perhaps do well to make sure that they understand exactly 
what it means, 


PORTUGAL AND CHINA. 


OF all European nations, Portugal might be considered the 
least likely to come into collision with the remotest and most 
pacific of Asiatic Powers; and some reflection may probably be 
needful to recall the point of contact at which disagreement could 
be generated. Macao, the little rocky peninsula guarding the 
western entrance to the Canton river, is almost forgotten by all 
but the most diligent geographers as a port once the emporium of 
our own trade in those waters; but the blue and white ensign of 
the Bragancas still flies over its imposing, even if obsolete, 
fortifications ; and, with an unquestioning fidelity rare in these days 
of colonial fidgetiness, its “ Loyal Senate” annually remits to 
Lisbon a round sum in aid of the revenues of the mother-country. 
The flag of Portugal has indeed waved over Macao for upwards 
of three centuries; but even this lapse of time has not proved 
sufficient to establish a solid title to the ownership of the penin- 

On the contrary, nothing can be more clearly shown, 


although the fact may have gained little notoriety, than that 


China has never yielded her sovereign rights over Macao to 


‘Portugal, and that the last-named Power exercises but a precarious 


authority over the tract which she professes to govern as a colo- 
nial possession. From 1557, when the first Portuguese adventurers 
in the China Sea were permitted to“ erect storehouses” upon what 
was then an island, or barren rocky “mews, jutting out from 
an unfrequented coast, until 1 849, acao was in fact an integral 
part of China, governed by a Chinese mandarin so far as its 
native Do agra and its revenues were concerned, the Portuguese 
being allowed, in virtue of ancient conventions, to regulate their 
own affairs on a footing similar to that on which the consular and 
municipal government of ports such as Shanghai and Hankow is at 
sent conducted. Advantage was subsequently taken of the 
-down of the external power and authority of the Chinese 
Government which was effected by our war of 1841-2 to suppress 
the functions of the Chinese officials, and at last to drive them 
from their residence at Macao; but simultaneously with the esta- 
blishment of undivided authority on the part of Portugal over the 
peninsula came the rise of a British colony on the opposite side of 
the estuary, when all legitimate commerce at once deserted the 
ow and inconvenient roadstead of Macao for the magnificent 
harbour and abundant facilities offered by the port of Hong Kong. 
or twenty years past the business carried on by Europeans and 

at Macao has been confined almost entirely to a traffic in 

human merchandize—victims for the sugar plantations of Cuba 
and the guano diggings of Peru—which has revived on a vast scale 
the horrors of the African slave trade; whilst the Chinese, who 
ve found under Portuguese rule a convenient footing for illicit 
traffic, have made the port a depét for smuggling transactions in 


salt and opium with the adjacent coast. Vessels under every flag 
but the British—for our own is honourably free from all connexion 
with this infamous traflic—have been employed in conveying 
thousands of kidnapped Chinese annually to Havana and the 
Chinchas; but it is only fair to add that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment have, as a rule, shown exemplary politeness in their acknow- 
ledgments of the receipt of remonstrances which from time to 
time the British envoy at Lisbon has been directed to address to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. These remonstrances, based upon 
the clearest evidence supplied both by our Consuls in China and 
by the Government of Hong Kong, have thus far remained practi- 
cally unheeded, and the yellow slave trade is shown by the latest 
advices from China to be as flourishing as ever. Appeals are made 
from time to time by Europeans residing in China for a joint 
action on the part of the great Powers to terminate, by force if 
necessary, the scandal which the Portuguese Government is either 
unable or unwilling to suppress; but, apart from the difficulty of 
concerting harmonious measures in these days of strife and 
jealousy, there is weight in the assertion that to the Chinese 
Government alone belongs the duty of forbidding the fur- 
ther exportation of its subjects from Macao. There can be no 
doubt that a Chinese blockade of the peninsula would eflectually 
prevent the introduction of the junk-loads of poor creatures who, 
after a sham process of official inspection, are transferred to the 
coolie ships and sent across the sea; but considerations of human- 
ity have no weight with such a Government as that of Peking, 
and it is perhaps secretly not unwilling to see detestation of 
foreigners kept alive among the people at large by atrocities 
which at least result in the removal of numbers of the most 
indigent and troublesome of its subjects. Although urged again 
and again to interpose for the prevention or regulation of the 
coolie traffic at Macao, the Chinese Government has hitherto 
refrained from interfering in any way with the doings of the 
Portuguese at that place, notwithstanding that it has firmly 
refused, when requested, to confirm their lawful possession of the 
settlement. 

Recent intelligence now seems to foreshadow a different 
line of policy. here humanity has been powerless to induce 
intervention, the potent leverage of fi necessities seems 
likely to stir up the sluggish energies of the mandarins; and 
Macao is threatened at last with the re-assertion of Chinese 
jurisdiction over its inhabitants. For some years past an efficient 
squadron of steam gunboats, commanded by European navigators, 
has been maintained by the provincial Government of Kwang- 
tung, within whose limits Macao is situated; and these vessels, 
having almost entirely suppressed the once crying evil of piracy, 
have been employed by the Viceroy in guarding revenue 
stations established at different points along the coast. Greatly 
to the disgust of the foreign communities of Hong Kong 
and Macao, these stations have been so placed as to constitute 
virtually a cordon of custom-houses around the two settlements; 
and, although vigorously objected to, the right of the Chinese 
Government to collect in its own waters a revenue from purely 
Chinese junks and traders is too obvious to be easily im- 
pugned. The Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce has protested, 
a the Hong Kong authorities have complained, against what is 
termed a fiscal blockade; but it has been left for the newly ap- 
pointed Governor of Macao, an official with the high-souuding 
title of Visconde de San Januario, to attempt forcible measures for 
breaking through the inconvenient restrictions. His Excellency 
is reported to have notified to the European commanders of the 
revenue gunboats that these vessels would be seized by Por- 
tuguese men-of-war if after a certain date they still continue 
watching the ingress and egress of Chinese junks at the ap- 
proeeaes to the port of Macao; but the Governor appears to 

ave counted too little upon the reviving energy of the 
Chinese Administration. If the Hong Kong newspapers may be 
trusted, this threat was speedily replied to by a notification from 
the Viceroy of Kwangtung to the effect that any such measure 
as that contemplated anil be followed by an interdict forbidding 
the entry of all provisions from the Chinese mainland into Macao. 
As the settlement is wholly dependent upon the adjacent coast for 
its supplies, this would doubtless prove sufficiently inconvenient 
to;the Chinese residents who constitute the bulk of the popu- 
lation to ensure their migration wholesale; but the inter- 
ference, once begun, could scarcely stop short of more important 
results, If, for the mere purpose of protecting a chain of 
Customs stations, the Chinese Government were brought to take 
forcible measures against the Administration of Macao, it could 
pana, Say from raising the question of its absolute right to 
ownership of the peninsula; and other Powers would probably 
hail with satisfaction a return of Chinese jurisdiction in this 

uarter. The pecuniary resources of the Macaese officials are 
ost wholly derived from the coolie trade, supplemented by fees 
from the gambling-houses which form another notable feature of 
the settlement ; and this being the case, it is idle to suppose that 
under Portuguese rule any effectual measures for the suppression 
of the traffic can be looked for. The new Governor, indeed, 
following the invariable practice of a long line of predecessors, 
has thought it advisable to appoint a Commission of inqu‘ry into 
the conduct of emigration from Macao; but how little likely its 
members are to be unbiassed in their deliberations may be judged 
from the fact, to which attention has been called in Hong Kong, 
that five out of the six Commissioners derive a substantial portion 
of their emoluments from the formalities attending the shipment 
of coolies, Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the 
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main object of the Commission should be supposed to be a defence 
of the existing system, although its Report commences with the 
naive observation that the “national and humane efforts of the 
Government of Portugal ””—for the protection of emigrants—“ are 
not duly appreciated by certain classes of the most civilized nations 
of Europe”! These efforts have long been judged by the only 
effectual test—the test of results; and every year’s experience 
only adds to the conviction that the authorities of a settlement 
whose profits are almost exclusively derived from a traffic in 
human merchandize are not to be trusted with its supervision. 
An agreement by which the Chinese should reoccupy Macao, 
indemnifying the Portuguese Government in view of its long de 
facto possession, would probably be the most feasible mode of 
solving the difficulty; and wt constituting the place an open port 
on the same footing as the other ports established by treaty along 
the coast, all reasonable facilities for trade, including emigration, 
would be secured. 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA. 


a is the general rule that the es and populousness of 
a place bring the railway. e Yorkshire watering-place 
of Saltburn-by-the-Sea is an exception. There the railway has 
created the place; and because there was convenience of locomo- 
tion, houses were built that their future inhabitants might use 
the line to Redcar. Saltburn is young, being only eleven years 
old at most; if we except the few squalid cottages on the beach 
at the foot of Hindcliff, where live the descendants of a former 
race of smugglers, and some say wreckers. A Quaker-planned 
place, it is both handsome and respectable so far as it has yet 
gone; and as no houses are allowed to be built below a certain 
standard, one may reasonably suppose that it will continue to 
was it has begun. The architecture is noticeably of a more 
omogeneous and ambitious kind than usual; while a wholesome 
absence of those vile yards, wynds, closes, courts, which are the 
true fever-beds of towns and villages, help to make it as excep- 
tionally healthy as the Registrar-General’s Report proves it 
to be. 

Saltburn is an airy place. The breeze which comes off the 
German Ocean is of that uncompromising kind which some think 
a sea-breeze should be. There is no dallying with Cyprian 
zephyrs here, as on the Cornwall and Devonshire coasts. It is 
ozone administered in heroic doses; a kind of hygienic besom 
that seems to sweep the body clear of any amount of physi- 
cal fluff, and brace it up from the limp enervation induced by 
towns. When the North-west wind blows, as it does some- 
times with a will, we can imagine no fitter inhabitants of Salt- 
burn than Thor and the Titans to meet it. The immediate view 
from Saltburn gives little but the sea, Take the windows of 
the hotel occupying the best position on the Terrace, you see 
only Hindcliff, with the conical point of Cat Nab, before you, 
and the sea to the side. But a few steps bring you to one of 
the pretty spots with which the neighbourhood abounds—namely, 
the valley of the Saltbnrn river, where rock and wood and stream 
seem to carry you off into the heart of the mountains, or to some 
of the lovely gorges out by Glenthorne and Lynton. Part of the 
valley has been laid out in gardens, which are one of the features 
of the place; and as they are prettily planned and nicely kept, 
as well as grandly situated by nat circumstance, they are 
not to be despised. On the other side of the gorge, but too far 
for the smoke to reach, are the ironworks of Brotton. Ironstone 
is being found in large quantities in the neighbourhood of Salt- 
burn, and works are rising everywhere. You come upon them 
in all sorts of unexpected places. You follow a pretty road, and 
suddenly, in a romantic dell, set among the trees which have 
been cleared just enough to allow of their erection, the black 
smoke eddying over the tops of ash and elm, and showers of 
soot falling on the brackens and wild flowers below, appears a 
group of works and cottages, with a tramway flung off like a 
thread from a reel. Everywhere indeed the strange union of 
industry and pict ue beauty, of machinery and nature, strikes 
one. A fine suspension bridge is thrown over one gorge; a 
noble viaduct makes another into a safe highway ; railroads right 
and left, and north and south, score the face of the country like a 
gridiron ; steam-ploughs turn the furrows in the fields; reaping- 
machines whirr through the golden corn, and destroy the par- 
tridge shooting if they fill the farmer's strawyard ; tall chimneys 
and black iron furnaces justify the mines that are sunk in all direc- 
tions, honeycombing the ground to such an extent that whole 
tracts have to be left untilled where the branching shafts and 
galleries have rendered the crust insecure; and all this in the 
midst of a country which only the other day was agricultural of 
the simplest type, or seafaring of a still ruder kind. 

Some places, however, are still left untouched, and their 
people unaltered by modern ways. At Staithes, which we may 
call the Clovelly of the Cleveland coast, people live as their 
fathers lived by drying cod and ling, &c., which’ they set up 
on the tops of stakes all along the cliffs and fields like 
hedgerows. Ata distance you might fancy they were hawthorns 
in full bloom; but before your eyes are instructed your nose 
informs you; and the lesson is not delicious. Staithes itself 
is a universal pigstye; and of the two sets of denizens, per- 
haps the brutes are a trifle cleaner than the human. It has its 
little claim to historic notoriety from the fact that Cook was 
apprenticed there to a haberdasher and grocer; but happening to 


take a fancy to a new shilling with the initials of the South Seg 
Company on it (S.S.C.), and exchanging it for one of his own, 
he was suspected of theft, which so disgusted him that he either 
broke his indentures or got them cancelled, and went off to 
Whitby, thence to sea, and in fulness of time to his 
discoveries. There are many Cook reminiscences to be foung 
here and there. In the museum at Kirkleatham are shoes ang 
other things belonging to the family; and it is quite a “ great 
fact” at Marske, that James Cook the father, a day labourer of 
the period, is buried in the old churchyard. Kirkleatham again 
is an unchanged relic of former days. The hospital, or almshougg 
and school, for ten old men and ten old women, ten boys and 
girls, built by Sir William Turner in the time of Charles IL, stij) 
exists in much the same state and on much the same conditions 
as of old. There is not a age son sleepier spot to be found in 
England than just that angle where the Hall gates and grounds 
face the old stone wall of the churchyard, and the leafy road 
leads away to Redcar. It is one of those little bits which reming 
one of nothing so much as a river pool, stagnant and unri 
while the body of water is foaming and spluttering over the 
stones. 

There are two or three fine fragments of ruins left standj 
within a walk of Saltburn. Kirton Castle and QGuisboro 
Priory, where the Bruce had his holding, are among the most 
beautiful. The latter has quite a respectable legend attached to 
it. The visitor is told that a subterranean way, now closed 
formerly led from the Priory to Plantation Field in Tocketts; and 
midway was a kist of gold guarded by a raven, who was of course 
the Evil One in disguise. One unfortunate who had got so far on 
his journey was set upon by this devil and nearly killed. But we ima- 
gine that the seeker would find neither kist nor gold, neither raven 
nor demon, now; and that the whole thing died out with smuggling, 
They were great smugglers in these parts in the days when a good 
trade was to be made out of contraband, and they used all sorts of 
queer hiding-places. The clerk at Staithes made the church-tower 
do duty for his vaults; and the formation of the country materially 
helped the bold Will Watches of the time.: To be sure nature 
revenged insulted justice and the revenue, by eating out their 
names from their tombstones when they had been caught by death 
red-handed. A tombstone at Marske, sacred to the memory of 3 
crew of smugglers drowned in their run, and which the wind and frost 
and rain have carved into the most graceful curves and arabesq 
destroying all but the initial letter of the names, stands as a 
of judgment to this day; and educated people (so called) teach 
their children the lesson of Divine wrath on men who cheat the 
Government, from the accidental set of a friable stone where the 
wind strikes it with fullest force. 

Skinningrove is another beautiful gorge opening to the sea like 
Saltburn and Staithes. A short time ago it was almost unin- 
habited; now it is filled up with miners’ houses set in thick 
uniform rows; the lines of grey pointed roofs, one exactly like 
another, looking more like large card houses than anything else, 
as one views them from the heights. It was at Skinningrove, or 
Skingrave, that the famous “ sea-man” was caught in 1607. 
“ Instead of voice heshreaked,” says an old manuscript, “‘and showed 
himself courteous to such as flocked farre and near to visit him; 
fayre maidens were welcomest guests to his harbour, whome he 
woulde beholde with a very earnest countenaynce, as if his phleg- 
matic breast had been touched with the spark of love.” When 
he stole away, which he did after “some days’ subsistence on raw 
fish,” “he reared up his shoulders from the water, and made signs 
of acknowledging his good entertainment.” Which was very well 
for a phoca, and more than even our polite and affectionate friend 
at the Zoological Gardens would do. Paul Jones, too, paid 
Skinningrove a visit in 1779; but he was less courteous the 
sea-man, and fired upon the smugglers’ huts which then repre- 
sented the hamlet. 

There are many pretty excursions to be made from Saltbum, 
and many lovely walks within tolerably easy reach. The Cleve 
land Hills are fine in their way, if they are only molehills 
compared to the mountains of the Lake district, and still more 
when contrasted with the Highlands. Yet the view from Rose 
berry Topping is good. Like most highest points this bill basa 
local reputation for foretelling weather :— 

When Roseberrye Toppinge wears a ca 
Let Cleavelands then Some of a 

And the weather-wise prognosticate fair or foul according to its 
mistiness or distinctness, and its apparent distance. There was 
said to be a hermitage on Roseberry Topping in the ——a 
men thought to serve God by living like beasts in a lair, It 
was called Willifryd’s Needle ; and some say that it had, and some 
that it had not, the property of that Wilfrid’s Needle at 
through which the fattest virtuous woman could pass easly, 
but which held the slenderest frail fair one as if in a Vice 
Then there is Marske, with its old Hall built by Sir William 
Pennyman in the time of Charles I., and its old cross in the vil 
lage; Kirkleatham, where the Hall is of the same style and im 
exactly the same relative position as that of Marske; Kilton 
Castle ; Skelton Mill and Castle ; Hindcliff Top, where the cormo- 
rants used to be, while seals swarmed in the bay below—best 
taken, says Camden, by men in women’s clothes ; the broad 

of firm white sands reaching from Saltburn to Redcar and be- 
yond ; and, further off, the strange basaltic dyke which rises beyond 
Cockfield Fell in Durham, crosses the Tees at Preston Quarry, 
ends between Sleight and Maybeck, having run sixty miles uninter 
ruptedly, and through all sorts of geological formations. To the 
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ist indeed the country round about is singularly interesting 
on man coal besides Ting specially rich in fossils. At a 
‘sweller’s in Saltburn may be seen some unique specimens found 
1, the carboniferous limestone at Leyburn, and a fine set of lias 
foasi nearer home. Then the botanist has his pleasures, 
for not so very far off the Gentiana verna is to be met with in 
Teesdale growing in large quantities. We forbear to indicate 
the exact spot, knowing by experience the greed of collectors. 
Tumuli and Roman remains offer their attractions to the arche- 
ologist ; 80 that, on the whole, this youngest specimen of the 
sea-bathing place is by no means the least interesting, take it 


how we will. 


NEWSPAPER ERUDITION. 


UCH an event as the fire at Canterbury Cathedral, coming 
too in the month of September, when news is a little 
scarce, could hardly fail to put the writers in the daily papers on 
their mettle. Both the Standard and the Daily Telegraph are at 
their very dest, both in their narratives and in their leading 
articles. But there is this distinction between them. The 


Standard has somehow or other got its head full of the fire of 
1174, of which the Daily Telegraph, save in one passage sup- 
plied by its Own Correspondent, seems to take no notice. That 
one passage however is a remarkable one :— 


iously enough, it is mentioned by Bede, a monk of Canterbury, of 
ee sae ton his venerable namesake, that at the burning of the old 
cathedral, about 1174, “fearsome evil” was done to the mosaic pavement, 
and in the course of excavations, about forty years ago, a portion of this 
very pavement was discovered bearing traces of the same kind of catas- 
trophe as that which occurred again yesterday. 


We have no doubt that it is our ignorance and the superior know- 
ledge of the Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, but we really 
have not come across any person of the name of Bede between the 
ecclesiastical historian of the eighth century and the Adam and 
Cuthbert of our own times. "Whether there is any confusion with 
any one bearing either of these two names, both of which are 
certainly to be found in the intermediate ages, we cannot pretend 
tosay. But as the younger Bede would seem to have lived in the 
time of Henry the Second, and, to judge by the extract, to have 
written in English, we should really like to know something more 
about him. In the leading article, however, we hear nothing about 
Bede, nothing about the fire of 1174 any more than of the great 
fire of allin 1067. But the Daily Telegraph gives us instead two 
or three fires—while speaking ot the Daily Telegraph we ought 
rather to say “ conflagrations ””—of which we can find no mention 
in any other authority :— 

As a matter of fact, Canterbury Cathedral has been twice or thrice burned 
down. The Danes destroyed it in 1011 A.D.; again in 1161 it was almost 
pape: consumed—and once more it was sorely damaged by a conflagration 

1180 A.D. 


The Standard goes far deeper into these matters, It has really 
up the facts about the rebuilding after the fire of 1174, and it 
learned about William of Sens and William the Englishman. 

Only unluckily it confounds the distinction to be seen between 

the work of the two Williams with the much more marked dis- 

o- to be seen between the work of Emulf and the first 
illiam :— 


Now the very walls of Canterbury Cathedral exhibit most unmistakeably 
at this day the line where the Englishman commenced his work ; for the 
stones are larger, the masonry is better, instead of the capitals being 
chopped with a hatchet, as heretofore, as are the bases, we find them carved 
and sculptured. Dunkin (Alfred John) has given us, in his Report of the 
Transactions of the Archeological Association, on their first congress, in 
1844, at Canterbury, a translation of this eye-witness’s account, to which 

, the great civil engineer and architect, appended notes. 


To us it would have seemed more natural to go for Gervase’s 
account either to Gervase himself in the “ Decem Scriptores,” or 
else to Professor Willis’s translation and comment in the Architec- 
tural History of Canterbury Cathedral. Not to be behind the 
world, however, we have looked to see what “Dunkin (Alfred 
John) ” and “ Cresy, the great civil engineer and architect,” have 
gt to say about the matter, and between them we have learned 
at “In 1101 the church was burnt down by the Danes, but by 
the munificence of Canute again rebuilt, to be the prey of another 
conflagration in 1073.” From the crab-like fashion in which the 
events recorded by “Dunkin (Alfred John)” seem to have hap- 
pened, we can only conceive that Canute and the Danes, their muni- 
cence and their conflagrations, were all looked upon as belonging to 
the ages which are reckoned not A.D. but z.c. After this, it is asmall 
matter to learn, as we are also taught by “ Dunkin (Alfred John),” 
that “ Lanfranc died in 1109, being nearly one hundred years old.” 
The date would seem to have been borrowed from St. Anselm, and 
the age from the late President of Magdalen College. 


But the Standard has greater things than these. We had 
always anaes that = first ag of Canterbury, with all 
merits as a practical evangelist, filled no icular place in 
ecclesiastical literature. We tad never heard re writin of 
except some not particularly wise letters to which Pope 
ory sent back much wiser answers. The Standard, however, 
has vered that the founder of the Church of England was also 
im truth one of the doctors of the Church Universal. According 
to this new authority, the Metropolitan Church is one 


Whose architectural nucleus boasts of the first English Primate, the great 
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author of the “ Civitas Dei” himself, as its founder; whose walls have been 
successively repaired, and whose precincts enlarged, by Odo and by Anselm, 
by Lanfranc and by Langton. 

We do not quite understand about the “architectural nucleus,” 
or about the enlargement of the agai by Langton. It is funny 
to put Anselm before Lanfranc, but perhaps chronology ought to 
yield to alliteration. But to roll St. Augustine of Hippo and St. 
Augustine of Canterbury into one really beats every confusion 
that we have before heard of. It even beats the belief which 
we have found existing in some minds that the Henry who stood 
in the snow at Canossa was the same Henry whose white plume 
waved at Ivry. 

As we have reached one climax it might be as well to stop, 
for even the by which the Daily Telegraph in_ the 
course of its leading article stops to explain that King Louis 
VII. of France is the same as “St. is” hardly equals 
the rolling together of the two Augustines. That the Daily 
Telegraph is at its very grandest in point of style might be 
taken for granted without reading a single line. There is only 
one very small point,a matter of mint and cummin, jots and 
tittles, on which we still wish to learn something. In the Daily 
Telegraph “the ambitious priest A’ Beckett” appears with a 
double T. In the Standard “ A’ Becket” without any epithet 
has one T only. It might be too much to ask either what the 
A is supposed to stand for, or what it is that the apostrophe 
marks as left out between the A and the B. But, as lovers of 
minute accuracy who like to be exact to a T on all points, we 
should really like to know the cause of the difference in the forms 
of spelling adopted severally by two such authorities. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES. 


EFORE these pages appear in print one battle between 
the Northern and Southern armies will probably have taken 
lace, though too late for us to make any comments upon it. The 
irst period of the autumn campaign has, however, fruitful 
in ‘ahealibe lessons of every description. The experience of the 
Northern army has disclosed our weak points as regards the 
movement of troops; while that of the Southern army has 
shown that, although some improvement has taken place since 
last year, we have yet much both to learn and unlearn in the 
matter of tactics. On Monday week the Northern army, commenced 
its march from Aldershot, and on the following Saturday finished 
it at Pewsey, the official strategical base. The movement was, 
with theexception of three wet days, conducted under most favour- 
able circumstances; the arrangements for supplies at the differing 
halting-grounds having been made long previously, the roads 
being good, and the corps d’armée marching not only by divi- 
sions, but frequently by even smaller units. The result was 
on the whole satisfactory. The men, though rather young, 
and somewhat undersized in the, majority of infantry regi- 
ments of the line, marched well. That many were on the last 
day footsore was obvious, but such was their spirit that 
scarcely a man availed himself of the ambulance waggon. The 
fact that any limping soldiers were observed would be, consideri 
the comparative shortness of the marches, difficult to understan 
were it not for the statements of almost every newspaper Corre- 
spondent as to the men’s boots. Even our infantry are, it 
seems, badly shod, while as to the mounted troops the new 
long boots recently served out to them are said to be simply 
crippling machines. In many cases they were not taken off 
during a whole week, for the excellent reason that when 
dried after having been wetted it is extremely difficult to 
get them on again. To mounted men the result has been 
great discomfort, but to the dismounted dragoon it has been 
sitive agony. And here we may observe that the existence of 
mounted men in a cavalry regiment is an anomaly which 
cannot too soon be swept away. A dragoun and his horse 
together make a perfect whole; but either alone is useless, nay, 
worse than useless, for he or it is a consumer without being a 
roducer. It would be quite as reasonable to attach to eve 
infantry battalion a certain proportion of men unprovided wi 
rifles as to include in the establishment of a cavalry regiment men 
for whom there are no horses. In Prussia the term dragoon 
means an ee mounted rope But to return * our boots, A 
great outcry has been raised in the pa oo t long boots, and 
they are condemned as failures. e 
believe that the long boot is necessarily a failure ; there is too much 
experience to the contrary. If, therefore, our men do not like it, 
the reason must be that either pattern, fitting, or material, or all 
combined, are bad. As to the infantry soldier also, a change is 
evidently required, and suggestions have been made as to the form 
which such change should take. Here, again, we do not believe 
that the complaints which have been made have hit the real point. 
Shoes with gaiters covering the instep would be easy to get on 
and off, but they would involve much lacing or many buttons, and 
moreover would not support the ankles. ‘The great fault and the 
real cause of the failure of the boots now issued is that suffi- 
cient money is not spent on obtaining pliable soft leather, and 
that sufficient trouble is not taken to fit each man according to 
the peculiar shape of his foot. That something must be done is 
certain, for a marching regiment which limps after six days’ easy 
marching is not worthy of the name. The ml of the infantry 
regiments was, however, as we have already said, not quite as good 
as it should have been. It is true that the men, notwithstanding 
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their boots, marched well and stood the discomforts and small hard- 
ships with good humour and without injury to health, only twelve 
men out of the 7,000 fighing men of the Northern army having 
during the first five days of the march been sent back to 
Aldershot as sick; but it must be remembered that the test was 
not severe, and we greatly fear that a large proportion of those 
7,000 would be unable to stand the prolonged fatigues and expo- 
sure of a real campaign. A medical report on this subject at the 
close of the campaign would be an instructive document. In the 
final marches to the Wiley all, save certain Militia regiments, 
have done well. 

Scarcely less important than the question of boots is that of 
equipment. We have repeatedly expressed a hope that the autho- 
rities would see the necessity of abolishing knapsacks altogether. 
If, however, these incumbrances are still to be retained, it is de- 
sirable that the burden, in these days of skirmishing on a large 
scale, should be made to ride as easily as possible. For some years 

ast the yoke knapsack or valise has been under trial, indeed it has 
to served out wholesale to many corps. The soldiers like it 
much, and say that it is not only Sse distressing, but also easier 
to put on and off than the old pack. Yet a rumour is current that 
these knapsacks are not to be universally adopted by the Guards— 
only one battalion is provided with them at present—because they 
are not considered to be smart in appearance. Can the report 
be true? It seems incredible, but very great sacrifices are often 
made to appearance in our army. At all events, the fact 
that a knapsack which has been decidedly approved of by all 
who have tried it should not yet have been issued to the 
whole army is discreditable to the authorities somewhere. We 
say “somewhere,” for it is now absolutely impossible in military 
matters to fix responsibility on any particular person. The 
question of water-bottles is not quite so important as that of 
knapsacks, but there must surely be some one pattern which is 
the best, and the authorities have had ample time to make up their 
minds which of the four sorts now to be seen with the army at 
the seat of manceuvres is the best. The old wooden barrel is 
clearly bad, while of the others, that which consists of a covered 
soda-water bottle has stood a long and trying test in India. The 
only improvement we can suggest is that the covering should be, 
not cloth as in this country, but leather as in India. Cloth may 
keep the bottle cooler, but leather protects it better against 
breakage. Much might be said about clothing, but the subject is 
too large for treatment on this occasion. 

As regards the arrangements for the baggage train, there is 

at room for improvement. We hear of waggons waiting 

uring three or four hours before it came to their turn to start, and 
of constant blocks and much consequent delay on the line of 
march. <A very little system would set all this right. It would 
only be necessary to calculate the time at which each division of 
baggage would quit the camp, and not allow horses to be put to 
till the last moment. By this means wearisome waiting in camp 
would be avoided. As to stoppages on the road, they were 
caused last Saturday by the necessity of putting on the drag at every 
pitch of the road, and taking it off again as soon as level ground 
was reached. Allowing that the double operation occupied half 
a minute for each waggon, it is obvious that in a column of 
several hundred vehicles passing along an undulating road 
the checks must be numerous and prolonged. By the preserv- 
ation of fixed distances between each division of transport 
these checks would be reduced to a minimum. By the adop- 
tion of the experimental Woolwich waggon, in which a 
brake can be applied from the box, they would be almost 
entirely abolished, even if no distances were kept. That the 
present general service waggon is too heavy even on good roads is 
almost universally admitted. The Control Department has ever 
since its creation been subjected to much adverse criticism, 
and we ourselves have not been backward to point out its short- 
comings. It is our duty on this occasion to say that in all 
that concerns the personal arrangements of the Control officers 
with the force everything has, with a few trifling exceptions, 
worked smoothly. Not the less, however, have there been 
well-grounded complaints. The explanation of this apparent 
paradox is as follows:—All the preliminary arrangements were 
made by the War Office, and all those which have been made since 
have been controlled and altered by the chief military authorities. 
In fact, the Department has been, not administrative, but simply 
executive ; yet it has had to bear all blame when anything went 
wrong. Again, when the Control was established many of the 
duties of the Quartermaster-General’s department were transferred 
toit. Owing, however, to a mischievously tentative and uncertain 
pvlicy, the line which separates the functions and responsibilities 
of the two departments has never been clearly defined. Neither 
department knows exactly where its duties begin and end. There 
is uo little jealousy on the part of the Quartermaster-General’s staff, 
and in the present instance there is some ignorance on the part of 
officers new to their work. Public business often falls to the 
ground between the two stools. The regimental ollicer, however, 
has been told that Control is a Pharaoh’s rod which has swallowed 
up all rivals, and consequently when he wants, or is in 
doubt about, anything, he generally betakes himself in the first 
place to a member of the vilified department. We believe that 
che system in its original form is a good one, and that the officers 
of the Control Department are very capable men, but at present 
they have to do everybody’s work, bear everybody’s responsibility, 
and get nobody's thanks. Control is, in fact, a sort of military 
maid-of-all-work. What is wanted is that its duties should be 
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clearly laid down, and that the War Office should be conten: 
exercise only a general superintendence over it. If the Wy 
Office would only take a strong dose of chloral when anythj 
is required to be done, and if the Horse Guards would place a litt, 
confidence in the department, we believe that matters would mp 
smoothly enough. 

Both armies have been sedulously practising tactics, and negp 
Blandford several sham fights have taken place. That in the latter 
mistakes have occurred is only natural, and we have no wish tp 
shelter from just criticism any general who may have given proof 
of incapacity. Still we think it right to protest against the 
way in which military reputations are nowadays made and 
destroyed. Do the public, we wonder, ever ask themselves the 
uestion, “ Are these irresponsible and anonymous judges, the 
pecial Correspondents, all qualified by training and experience 
to exercise such summary jurisdiction?” We have not a doubt 
of their honesty and good faith, and we admit that some of them 
are military men of talent and experience. On the other hand 
however, many are utterly ignorant of the first principles of the 
art of war, and have been despatched to the scene of action 
only on account of their skill in what is termed descriptive 
writing. Yet by such incompetent critics are the public guided 
in forming an opinion as to the merits and demerits of different 
officers and corps. An officer of talent improved by study, 
temporarily commanding a distinguished cavalry regiment, put the 
case very fairly a few days ago substantially as follows;— 
“ Whatever I do I am liable to be accused by some news 
paper Correspondent of having committed a blunder; therefore 
I think the safest plan will be to do as little as possible.” 
Nor is the invariable praise awarded to certain pet corps much 
less hurtful. For instance, there is an everlasting parrot cry of 
admiration for the 1oth Hussars and the 4th battalion 60th 
Rifles. We have of course the very highest opinion of both 
these fine corps; but we confess that we are a little tired of 
hearing Baker’s horsemen and Hawley’s Riflemen spoken of as if 
they were exempt from the ordinary lot of humanity and could 
do no wrong. That they do sometimes find themselves in a 
scrape would appear from the record of the sham fight at Bland- 
ford. This eternal laudation excites no healthy rivalry, for soldiers 
have little respect for the source whence it comes; but it causes 
annoyance, and increases ill feeling to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to cease pitting the Ist against the 2nd 
division. Since we last wrote on the subject two new systems 
of tactics have been tried in the Northern army. At present, 
therefore, there are no less than four systems existing side . aide, 
First comes what may be termed the Hyde Park system ; secondly, 
that of which we gave an outline last week; thirdly, Sir Charles 
Staveley’s: fourthly, Lord Mark Kerr’s. Even in one and the 
same division one system has been applied in two different ways. 
Surely it would have been better had only one system in 
each army been tried; nor can we refrain from complaining that 
during the twelve months which have elapsed since last year's 
autumn manceuvres no decision should have been arrived at, 
and that scarcely any practice should have taken place. On 
Tuesday night the Northern army, leaving Pewsey five minutes 
after the hour fixed for the commencement of hostilities, seized 
the fords of the Wiley by a forced march in a storm of rain 
and lightning. They met with no opposition, for the Southerners 
were completely taken by surprise. It appears to have been 
decided by the supreme authorities that this dashing act was 4 
violation of the spirit of the instructions. Would it not be 
more correct to call it an upsetting of arrangements? Of course 
a movement of this kind interferes awkwardly with a cut and 
dried programme, and is too like the real work of war to be 
tolerated by the military stage-managers. 


t to 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
Ns Irish people have opened an Exhibition which does credit 


to their enterprise and resource. Over and above the common 
stock materials and the ordinary shop products which constitute 
the staple commodities of all such gatherings, there is a goodly 
percentage of works distinguished by exceptional excellence, 
together with some choice collections which have a specific bear- 
ing on the arts and industries, the social and political history of 
Ireland. Asa matter of course we meet with some things which 
might as well have been left out, and yet perhaps the Irish are 
the best judges of what they stand in need of. And on this 
a it might not be generous to exclude from the nave of the 
uilding the “ Hair-dressing Room” and the “ Toilet Room,” 
where visitors enjoy the privilege of “ hair-cutting for sixpence,” 
and the additional luxury of “ shampooing for sixpence” more 
It will be seen that the Dublin Exhibition is in advance of the 
International bazaar; at Kensington the stranger can only have 
his photograph taken; hitherto he has not been able to get his hair 
cut on the premises. But the authorities in Dublin command 
respect; they have done their work well. By the generosity of two 
citizens, Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. E. C. Guinness, the 
“ Exhibition Palace,” built some years ago, has been placed at 
the disposal of the three Committees entrusted with the conduct 
of the enterprise. One Committee took charge of “ Section A— 
Natural Products,” another of “ Section B—Works of Art,” 4 
third of “Section C—Industries and Manufactures.” These divisions 
are sufficiently comprehensive ; thus the spacious galleries contain, 
under Section A, minerals, &c.; under Section b, sculpture, 
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and water-colour paintings, architectural and decorative designs, 

aphs, enamels, stained glass, and mosaics ; while Section C 
completes the series with porcelain and pottery of all kinds, 
textile fabrics, lace, printing, leather-work, metal-work, scientific 
javentions, jewelry, &c. We will not attempt to describe this 
heterogeneous collection in its entirety, but such parts as bear 
specifically on Ireland, especially such works as serve to illustrate 
the condition of art and the standard of taste among the people, 
have a fair claim on our attention. 

Strangers in Dublin are at once struck with the skilful, and 
more or less faithful, reproductions in gold and silver, or in black 
bog-oak, of old Celtic ornaments supposed to have been worn by 
the native princes of Ireland. Certainly one of the most attrac- 
tive casesin the Exhibition is that which is set apart to reproduc- 
tions of “ Antique Irish Brooches,” such as the famous “ Royal 
Tera Brooch” and “the Dublin University Brooch”; also may 
be seen copies of ancient gold fibule, as well as of the harp of 
Brian Borhoime. It is interesting to pass from these modern 
replicas to the time-worn originals either in the “ Loan Museum ” 
of the Exhibition or in the Royal Irish Academy in Dawson 
Street. We are sorry to say thet the latter collection is now in 
dire confusion, and the only catalogue of the contents is a wordy 
and speculative disquisition, price 17s., still incomplete, though it 
has reached a total of 988 pages, and was commenced as far back 
as 1857. We further have to regret a delay of three years in 
the publication of photographs taken from the gold and silver 
omaments—a collection which for weight of metal and for excel- 
lence in design and workmanship is scarcely surpassed by the 
analogousScandinavian remains in silver and gold in the Museums 
of Copenhagen and Stockholm. The Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy would confer a benefit on antiquaries as well as on art 
manufacturers could they see their way to follow the example of 
the authorities of the British Museum in the ‘sapere of photo- 
graphs from their art treasures. Here are the materials whence 
may be evoked a national school of design and decoration; the 
Exhibition tells us that a Celtic revival is the mission of Ireland, 
just as a Gothic revival has been the work devolving on England. 
The one drawback is the degradation of the human figure in the 
ancient art of Ireland ; for example, the “ Book of Kells,” a Latin 
MS. of the gospels of the sixth or seventh century, one of the 
most precious illuminations in Europe, reproductions from which 
are shown in the Exhibition, presents the contradiction of mature 
and highly-wrought ornamentation combined with human figures 
altogether debased. Ireland, if she ever succeeds in working out 
anew a national style on a Celtic basis, will have to meet the 
difficulty of the figure in the spirit of accommodation which has 
stented and sustained our Gothic revivalists. We rejoice at all 
times in efforts to keep alive any one of the distinctive national 
arts, any one of those pictorial or plastic languages which like the 
Celtic or Scandinavian pertain to generic races or families of man- 
kind. The Irish show exemplary zeal in this matter; in the pre- 
cious metals they reiterate the ideas of their ancestors, in black 
oak dug from their bogs they reproduce the designs of stone 
crosses and of old harps such as that which “once through Tara’s 
halls the soul of music shed.” Unfortunately the most saleable goods 
rather than the directly archzeological models have found a place 
in the Exhibition. The stalls, in fact, are shops; visitors buy and 
carry away. Ireland has no scruple about commercial transac- 
tions which in England and France have, after hot dispute, been 
finally prohibited. In concluding our notice of the reproductions 
which form a most interesting department in the Exhibition, we 
may observe on the essential unity of what we have termed the 
national style of Ireland. Whether the decoration be found on 
across, within a book, or in bronze, silver, or gold, the system 
of ornamentation is essentially the same. We will not enter 
on the discussion as to whence this Irish art came, how far it 
is Scandinavian, and how far a home produce; in Copenhagen 
we have found the local antiquaries ready to deny the existence of 
Treland and her art altogether, and in like manner Denmark 
is as much as possible ignored in Dublin. For the immediate 
purpose in hand it matters little what nation first entwined 
the Runic knot. But in the interest of the present and of all 
future Exhibitions the material point is that designers and manu- 
facturers should enter into the thought and labour in the spirit of 
the cunning workers of old. Designs in their way scarcely inferior 
to Grecian or Etruscan are the heri of the Irish people; let 
this old style live, and Dublin may, at least in the arts, prove her 
right to home rule. 

’ The Exhibition sustains the reputation of Ireland for lace and 
fancy work. Since the middle of last century, when lace-making 
was taught to the children in the workhouse at Dublin, the art, 
which seems eminently suited to idle hands or impoverished 
resources, has obtained entrance into industrial schools, asylums, 
and other educational establishments. Among the contributors 
are “Sparks Lake Reformatory School, Monaghan,” “ Ballinasloe 
Reformatory School,” “St. Joseph’s Industrial School, Cavan,” 
“Sisters of Mercy Industrial School, Kinsale, County Cork,” 
“Richmond Asylum,” &c. The designs are not always in the best 
taste; indeed here and elsewhere it is urgent that the Government 
schools of art already established in Dublin and other large towns 
should diffuse among the industrial classes correct principles of 
design. _As a rule, bad art costs as much as good art; but the 
chief objection to bad designs in lace or other fabrics is that the 
young workers in these industrial schools have their tastes per- 
verted; in other words, they miss that mental training, that re- 


the arts are brought within the sphere of the labouring classes. 
Among the specimens here ek we may specially notice “Lace 
made at Lady Molyneux’s Schools, Reproduced from Copies of the 
old Guipure at the Hotel Cluny in Paris;” also a case effectively 
furnished bythe ‘“ Newtownberry Lace School for the Reproduction 
of the old Greek Lace.” We do not observe any contributions from 
the “Trish Normal Lace School, Dublin,” nor from the “ Belfast 
Normal Lace School ”; although these establishments are known 
to have done good work in the way of imitation of Venetian, 
Brussels, and Velensionans lace. The Irish would appear to have 
more readiness in imitation than power of invention; thus an 
“Tmitation of fine Venetian Raised Point,” shown in the Great 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, is pronounced by Mrs. Bury 
Palliser “without exception the finest imitation of the raised 
Venetian point ever made.” The lace and fancy work in the Ex- 
hibition seem to tell of better days in store for Ireland ; they speak 
of sympathy and succour, and, what is better, of self-help; they 
give promise of art industries which will tend to humanize the 
ople. 

de other Irish products we may name the Belleek pottery, 
or rather porcelain, the clay being Irish, the labour Irish, and the 
locality of the factory likewise Irish. At Belleek, in the Northern 
county of Fermanagh, was found some years since a clay which in 
the furnace yielded the hard translucent body that for long was a 
secret held fast in China. This ceramic substance has the advan- 
tages of lightness, translucence, and hardness. Then the glaze, 

which is equally fortunate and exceptional, is of the nature of an 
iridescent lustre shining on a surface of pearl or ivory. The 

colours reflected, while less golden, are more silvery than in the 
famed lustre of Gubbio. This translucent material with its 
silvery cuticle lends itself prettily to the reproduction of nautilus 
shells, dolphins, and other creatures of ocean, especially those 
which are coated or illumined with mother of pearl. Some of 
the radiata and molluscs imitated are found on the Irish coasts ; 

in fact, this Irish clay when made crystalline in the furnace 
assumes the form and lustre of glittering shells washed on the 
shores of the Emerald Isle. It has been said that Ireland is a 
land of raw materials, which only need industry, capital, and the 
security of law and order to be transmuted into wealth. Yet art 
sometimes does little justice to the best materials, as when, in 
stails contiguous to this Belleek lustre-ware, we come upon plates 
and other table services painted by lady pupils in the Queen’s 
Institute. It may be kind, but it cannot _— to employ this 
unskilled labour ; art talent the Irish of both sexes undoubtedly 
possess, but it is merely suicidal to trust to genius when it is thus 
denied the merest rudiments of knowledge. We may say, speaking 
generally, that it is painful to observe how Ireland is still struggling 
through comparative ignorance and neglect towards art develop- 
ment. Zeal is not wanting, but it is often a zeal without know- 
ledge; yet the time draws nigh when the youth of Ireland wilt 
bring efficient training to the aid of innate talent; the present 
Exhibition serves as a forecast of the higher attainments which 
future Exhibitions will no doubt chronicle. 

The Loan Museum, which is chiefly enriched by Irish collections, 
confers historic value on the Exhibition; a retrospective view is 
here taken of Irish arts and manufactures. We will pass over 
certain magnificent displays, such as the “Marlborough Table 
Service,” presented by Queen Anne to the Duke of Marlborough ; 
the contributions from Her Majesty, including Flaxman’s “ Shield 
of Achilles” ; and an interesting collection tracing the history of 
the Worcester porcelain manufacture from its rise in 1750 down 
to the present time. Again the stranger turns from works familiar 
in England to products essentially Irish. It is curious to find how 
Irish bogs and rivers, like the Tiber and the soil ofold Rome, have 
held in safety treasures which otherwise had perished. Thus 
from a bog at Killarney was dug up a large “ glass bottle” in 
quality not unlike agate; in another bog, also near Killarney, 
was found a “bronze Irish. war trumpet”; in like manner m 
the bog of Allan turned up an “ancient pastoral stati,” like- 
wise an “antique French watch,” while from the river Witham 
was rescued an “ Anglo-Saxon silver-gilt bowl.” Ireland may 
‘be compared in this respect to Etruria; each country was the 
seat of an ancient but now subverted civilization; each land 
is a treasure-house of works in stone, bronze, iron, gold, and 
silver; in the arts of both countries alike are written the history 
of a people who for learning and for luxury, for genius and 
for cunning craft, were in advance of neighbouring nations. 
Long pedigrees and memorable histories written in calamity 
give to the art relics that remain to Ireland the distinctive 
character and colour of race and of soil. In this Loan Museum 
is shown the “Ancient Crown of the Kings of Munster, 
silver-gilt, attributed to the thirteenth century”; also the 
“ Bell of St. Columba, of Gartan County, Donegal,” which the 
compiler of the Catalogue ventures to assign to the sixth century ; 
and specially must be mentioned the “Shrine of St. Manchan,” 
here pronounced as “ Irish manufacture of the seventh century,” 
or, in other words, coeval with the “ Book of Kells.” Unfortunately 
dates in Ireland are often conjectural; thus this shrine, when ex- 
hibited in 1862 at Kensington, and described truly as a “ very 
remarkable monument of ancient Irish art,” was assigned not to 
“the seventh century,” but “in all probability” to “the beginning 
of the twelfth century.” Such are the chronological discrepancies 
which meet the inquirer; certainly five centuries would seem a 
pretty wide margin even for Irish antiquaries. 
The paintings, with the exception of the portraits, are a failure. 


ing process which are among the chief benefits that accrue when 


It will not be necessary to dwell among the “ Ancient Masters,” 
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If Ireland does not boast of more trustworthy examples, it would 
have been wise not to makethe show. The Catalogue, too, which 
generally is exemplary, here breaks down ; as, for example, when 
a poor copy of Leonardo’s “ Mona Lisa” in the Louvre is assigned 
to Bellini. We must not however omit to mention five compo- 
sitions by Morland, who here at his best is scarcely behind Hogarth 
in sketchy mastery of touch or in piquant dramatic incident. We 
may add that many of Hogarth’s works turn up in Ireland; to 
Hogarth are due some capital heads in the “ National Portrait 
Gallery.” The “ Modern Masters ” are for the most part mediocre, 
and several of the best pictures, such as the portraits of “ Tenny- 
son” and the “ Duke of Argyle,” by Mr. Watts, R.A., are shame- 
fully hung. The collection, however, serves to bring to a focus 
the acknowled genius of Ireland. We may sometimes be 
in danger of forgetting that Mulready, Maclise, Barry, and Sir 
Martin Shee, were all Irishmen. Here, too, are works by Mr. 
Burton, R.H.A., since known in the Old Water-Colour Society ; 
also by the late Mr. Brennan, an Irish painter of bright pro- 
mise in the Royal Academy; likewise by the late Mr. Catterson 
Smith, former President of the Hibernian Academy, and more 
than a respectable portrait-painter; and by Mr. Jones, the present 
President, likewise a portrait-painter. Ireland evidently has 
had need of portrait-painters; it was right that her illustrious sons 
should be transmitted to movag In the “ Loan Museum ” we 
meet with miniatures by Dunn, Comerford, Mulvany, and Dawn- 
man, all Irish artists. Here also we were glad to encounter the 
sensitive and poetic face (by Romney) of Mrs. Tighe, the authoress 
of Pysche. To the list of illustrious Irish artists must be added 
Mr. Foley, R.A.; the portrait statues by this sculptor of Gold- 
smith and Burke stand before Trinity College. Neither must the 
name of John Hogan be forgotten. “A Goatherd ” by this artist 
here exhibited scarcely suffers by comparison with Thorwaldsen’s 
“Young Shepherd.” We may say generally of this “ National 
Portrait Gallery ” that finer heads in point of intellect we have 
never seen ; these portraits redound to the honour of Ireland. 


REVIEWS. 


FRIEDLANDER’S ROMAN MANNERS UNDER THE EARLIER 
EMPERORS.—VOL, III.* 


HE original design of Gibbon was, as is well known, to write 

a history of the decline and fall of the City of Rome; and it 

was only gradually that, during the quarter of a century which 
elapsed between the moment of inspiration among the ruins of the 
Capitol and the hour of consummation in the garden at Lausanne, 
his original conception developed into his yet more magnificent 
rformance. The growth of the idea was legitimate and logical ; 

r the vital force which held together the Roman Empire was 
neither nationality nor religion, but law; and the foundations of 
Roman law were municipal in their origin and character. It is 
this which gives to Roman history its continuity, as it gave to the 
Roman State its endurance; and, just as in one field of antiquities 
Mommsen has in his most recent work begun to show that there 
is no essential break to be assumed at the regifuyium, so it is the 
task of those who specially devote themselves to the illustration of 
later periods of Roman history and archeology to prove the con- 
sistency between the progress of the Empire and that of the Re- 
public. Thanks to Dean Merivale and others, most of us have by 
this time unlearnt the fatal habit of assuming the decay of Roman 
national life to have commenced punctually with the battle of 
Actium, and of tracing the downfall of the Empire to an inner dis- 
integration commencing with its establishment. We have ceased 
to marvel why that Empire endured so long, because we have 
ceased to derive its fall from a more than dubious source. Happily, 
the vulgar teleology is out of date which dooms whole centuries 
as pretacing an unforeseen consummation; even the spell of 
Tacitus is beginning to lose some of its magic; and students of 
history are awakened to the conviction that the Romans of the 
earlier Empire were not living as either conscious or blind victims 
of an inevitable destiny, 

When, many years ago, Professor Friedliinder began his series 
of essays on Roman manners during the first two centuries of the 
Christian erat, he also modestly as well as prudently took the City 
as his starting-point. His work, the earlier volumes of which we 
noticed with a commendation since more than justified by the 
general acceptance which they have obtained (though still un- 
translated into English, they have been translated into French, 
and have helped to supply some of the materials for Mr. 
Lecky’s last book), has naturally and necessarily grown under his 
hands. The local influences of life in the city of Rome, the 
customs of the Court and of the three estates of the population, 
the conditions of social intercourse among the different classes and 
sexes, the diversions of the Romans in theatre and circus at home 
and in foreign travel, now give place to topics of even wider 
interest and more general significance. In his third volume he 
undertakes to discuss the whole question of Roman luxury—a 
term which, as we shall see, hardly receives at his hands the defi- 
nition which it needs; and, after treating the subjects, in this 


* Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschicite Roms m der Zeit von August bis 
zum Ausgang der Antonine. Von Prof. Ludwig Friedliinder. III. Theil. 
Leipzig: 1871. 
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instance cognate to the former, of the fine arts and literature, he 
proceeds in his concluding chapters to address himself to the 
religious condition of the population under the Empire, neces. 
sarily supplementing his remarks by a view of philosophy and of 
the belief in immortality in their relations to the moral condition 
and progress of the Roman world. 


The defects of incompleteness and consequent unevenness are al] 
but inseparable from such an attempt. Even where, as in go 
thorough a book as Burckhardt’s Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, 
the task is limited in space as well as time, the execution must 
remain that of a suggestive essay rather than of a perfected work ; 
and the infinitely vaster range of Professor Friedliinder’s subject 
has not interfered with the modestly tentative spirit in whic 
unlike some writers on kindred topics whom a little learning hag 
sufficed to make wondrous bold, he has approached it. As hig 
book has more and more developed out of a series of essays on 
Roman manners into a sketch of Roman morals, generalization 
has become increasingly dangerous; the materials for anything 
approaching to an exhaustive description of provincial life in the 
Koman Empire are still only in course of collection; nor will it 
be forgotten that the author's limits confine him to a period at 
the close of which a therough reorganization of the provinces took 
po. Essentially, therefore, though by no means throughout, 

e adheres to the standpoint from which he began his work; and 
we constantly remember that, up to the time of Hadrian at all 
events, the real centre of the social as well as of the political life 
of the Empire was still the city of Rome. 


Of the several sections of the present volume, those treating of 
the religious life of the Romans will naturally attract the most 
general attention. Of the chapter on Luxury—in our opinion the 
least successful in the volume—we shall have a word to sa 
presently ; the essays on Art and Literature contain less that is 
open to cavil, though much that invites comment. Professor 
¥riedliinder is decidedly of opinion that the Romans were devoid 
of any innate literary or artistic sense. Certain it is that no 
literature was ever so susceptible to the sway of fashion as theirs, 
and that no changes of literary taste have been less the legiti- 
mate result of corresponding changes in the general progress of 
national life. How, for instance, the history of ancient Athens and 
that of modern France mirror themselves, in spite of the originali 
or capriciousness of individual authors, in the main phases of their 
literatures! But to draw conclusions from Roman literature as 
to Roman tendencies of public opinion and feeling, or even 
Roman currents of morals and manners, is an infinitely hazard- 
ous attempt, and one which has undoubtedly been fruitful of 
error. Leaving aside for the present the all-important question 
whether the religious faith and the unbelief of Rome find an 
adequate expression in her literature, we may instance such a 
phenomenon as the sudden decline of Roman poetry in the second 
century. Gibbon, who adverts to the fact, connects it with 
the degeneracy concerning which he quotes the laments of 
Longinus “ in somewhat a later period” ; Dean Merivale has un- 
fortunately not added to his contrast between the Claudian and 
the Flavian literature another between the Flavian literature and 
that of the Antonines; but we incline to Professor Friedliinder’s 
view, that the main cause is after all to be sought in the cultiva- 
tion of a new and attractive school of prose literature among the 
Greeks, whom the Romans, devoid of any real literary originality, 
were once more fain to follow. Neither in literature nor m 
art were the Romans ever essentially aught but imitators; 
and, though in one period it became the fashion among them to 
insist upon the excellence of their ancient poetry, to teach Ennius 
and Plautus in the schools, and religiously to abstain, as Fronto 
did in his correspondence with his pupils, Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Varus, from quoting such moderns as Virgil and Livy, yet 
how small was the native literary element in the honoured ancients 
themselves! And, as to the fine arts, enormous and multifarious 
as was the patronage bestowed upon them by the Romans of the 
Empire, yet what was Roman art—except in architecture, where 
the grandeur of the conditions and means effected a difference 
which was perhaps more than one of degree—except reproduction? 
This is admirably shown by Professor Friedliinder, in the section 
of his present volume entitled Der Kunstbetrieb (art-industry) :— 

This uniformity is only partially explained by the journeys of the artists 
and the spread of the works of art by trade. Its main cause is, first, that 
the development of Greek art had already come to a close when it entered 
into the service of Roman civilization. This development had been one of 
unexampled fertility. A measureless wealth of ideas and forms had been 
created by it ; and the mode of representation and treatment had been most 
thoroughly perfected in every direction. With this heritage a period of 
epigoni, which lacked creative power of its own, could keep house for cen- 
turies further, without betraying its poverty. This period then found a 
double advantage in faithfully holding fast to tradition—one of the main 
differences between all ancient and modern art. Far from striving after an ori- 
ginality which had become impossible, and from sacrificing the precious gain 
of former fortunate ages by fruitless experimentalizing, it rather for a long 
time with praiseworthy intelligence preserved it and turned it to account. 
Art continued to move in the accustomed spheres, and performed its new 
tasks accerding to anciently-proved laws. . If the adherence to 
tradition in connexion with the want of originality was the one main cause 
of the uniformity of the art of this period, the other lay in the levelling in- 
fluence of Roman civilization. . . . Decorative and religious art were 
for the most part able to solve their tasks by unchanged reproduction 
from the existing stores ; monumental art at all events found examples and 
models here for nearly all subjects ; and where simple repetition was inad- 
missible, it was generally possible “by transformation and development of 
the original motifs to express new turns of thought,” and to convert 
existing into something apparently new by means of variations, modi 
tions, separations, and combinations. 
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mar rtly based upon Otto Jahn, receive abundant 
ante in = a of the mad chapter of this volume ; but 
wre have no space to enlarge upon them. We may add that Pro- 
fessor Friedlander gives many etails as to the social status and pro- 
fessional emoluments of artists and literary men at Rome ; and he 
has much to say about the precarious position of the poets, their 
dealings with private and public patrons, with booksellers and 
crities—for what is the essential difference between the “ early 
copy”system of our ownday and the recitation system of Rome, ex- 
+ that in the latter the author was twice blessed, inasmuch as he 
could force the critic to become acquainted with the whole of the 
tragedy or epic under review? We may be certain that the 
Roman poets would not have dilated so persistently upon the 
ievance of having to listen to recitations, had it not been their 
oie to have their good word constantly claimed by mem- 
pers of their own fraternity as well as by dilettanti patrons. 
The spread of dilettantism in Rome defies comparison. All the 
Julian Emperors wrote in prose or verse, with the exception of 
Caligula, who devoted himself to the study of oratory ; Titus 
wrote a beautiful poem about a comet; and Domitian is 
saluted by Martial as “ the lord of the nine sisters,” and one of his 
ms is compared by that abandoned flatterer Martial to the 
itself— 
Ad Capitolini ccelestia carmina belli 
Grande cothurnati pone Maronis opus— 
where, as Professor Friedlinder points out, the epithet cwlestia has 
an official character, and should be translated allerhdchst, for 
which transcendent term the English language unhappily lacks 
an equivalent. Of dilettantism in the fine arts he gives many 
examples, with Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius at the head 
of the list; and in music it is sufficient to remember Nero, 
though the consuming ambition of that Emperor's life—to our 
mind no wholly contemptible trait in his character—was to be 
accounted, not a dilettante, but a real artifer. 
The yp ae“ of the most important chapters of this volume, 
the 


those on ~—— life of the Romans, hardly admits of con- 
densation into a few words. This part of the book deserves, and will 


doubtless receive, attentive study. Professor Friedliinder is not 
armed with so vast an array of familiar quotations as Mr. Lecky ; 
but the readers of the History of European Morals will find few 
of the points noted in that work omitted in the German essays. 
Herr Friedliinder’s starting-point is the great difference between 
the literary and monumental sources of our knowledge concerning 
the religious life of Rome; and his endeavour is to show that the 
former have misled many, or at all events have led them to form 
an exaggerated and one-sided opinion, But he shows how, even 
of the Romans possessing a literary education, it was only the 
minority whose pee was irreconcilable with an acceptance of 
the ancient popular beliefs. And he dwells with emphasis on the 
religious reaction of the second century, to which Mr. Lecky has 
indeed adverted, but of which he has not traced the causes with 
similar fulness. On the part of the people at large, Professor 
Friedliinder contends that in the masses the popular faith lived on in 
unchanged strength—a proposition which he proves in a way which 
may at first sight seem paradoxical. For in the power of assimi- 
lation (adoption of elements from Eastern religions), as well as in 
that of productivity (establishment of new divinities, the Emperors 
among the rest), he sees two proofs of the vigour retained by the 
ancient faith, But the best proof he finds in the fact that 

For centuries the popular faith was able to maintain itself against 
Christianity, and not only this, but even in a certain sense to force the 
Christians to accord a recognition to its truths, For to deny the actual 
existence (die reale Existenz) of the heathen gods in general never entered 
into the thoughts of the Christians, neither did these dispute their super- 
human character, or the miracles performed by them ; only in their eyes the 
heathen gods were of course powers of darkness, demons, fallen or seduced 
angels and souls, to whom God had left the power of harming and tempting 
men, 


In connexion with this argument it is shown how the struggle 
between the two religions intensified the belief in miracles, how 
in one case (which can hardly be exceptional) we find the same 
miracle claimed by both sides, and how it is in other causes than 
a decay of Pagen faith that we have to seek for the explana- 
tion of the ultimate triumph of Christianity, Among these 
Gibbon’s second cause, the doctrine of a future life, is that to 
which Professor Friedlander unhesitatingly assigns the first place. 
The “vague belief in the immortality of the soul,” of which Mr. 
Lecky speaks in passing (his remarks on the indifference of the 
Stoics to the subject do not of course affect the general question), 
18 assuredly a@ very inadequate term by which to describe the pre- 
valence of the belief in question among many belonging to the 
educated classes, and its general acceptance among the masses. 
The sneers of Juvenal at Charon’s boat, in which only little chil- 
dren believed, prove nothing; and the sneers of Lucian at the 
credulity of the —_ herd are a direct testimony to the contra- 
diction in which the witty sceptic found himself with popular 
belief. On the other hand, there is the secondary evidence 
of the belief in ghosts. What Christianity did was to give 

nness and security to a trembling, but conscious, popular 
belief; and to make the prospect of immortal life what it 
had not hitherto been, the highest and the one indispensable pos- 
session of man. For though it may be too much to assert, in Mr. 

ky’s words, that Roman religion had never been an inde- 
Pendent source of moral enthusiasm, yet it is most true that 
religion was with the Romans no more than with the Greeks the 
basis of morality ; while Christianity, by revealing the divine will 


as ordaining the pursuit of virtue, and promising to those who 
followed its ae the reward bestowed by the divine grace, esta- 
blished its religion in a place whence it had to oust no rival. 

Such is the position assumed by Herr Friedliinder, whom it is 
impossible for us to follow through the whole of the argument of 
his concluding chapters. They fitly conclude a deeply interesting 
volume, of which we are only obliged to take exception to the earlier 
portion. And this, not because the classical learning there dis- 
ed is less abundant, but because the euthor, being, as he can- 

idly avows, uufamiliar with political economy, has indulged in a 
looseness of terminology which it needs no political economist to 
discover. For inasmuch as the author undertakes not only to 
describe Roman luxury under the earlier Em but to com- 
pare it with that of modern peoples, and to show that erroneous 
notions prevail on the subject of their relative extent, he should 
have let us clearly understand what in his view the term luxury 
implies. We do not think that even the German word Lucus 
could be defined to mean nothing more than expenditure upon 
things which are not among the necessaries of life. In any 
case Professor Friedlinder’s remarks concerning the relatively ex- 
cessive expenditure of Romans and moderns are not decisive, inas- 
much as he confesses (and with undisputable truth) that no 
satisfactory data at present exist for a comparison of prices 
in Imperial Rome and in the countries of modern Europe. 
But, apart from this perhaps inevitable defect in his argu- 
ment, Professor Friedlinder will surely allow that the degree 
to:which a man’s or a nation’s life is open to the charge of 
luxury depends upon the proportion borne by its useless to its 
a 9 expenditure. There is no difficulty in capping. a story about 
Agrippina’s golden robe with a reference to Charles the Bold’s 
hundred gold-embroidered coats, or in comparing with the menu 
of a Pontifical dinner in which Julius Cesar took part (it seems 
to have been thoroughly Roman—+.e., overloaded with shellfish, 
game, and pork) that of an at least equally ificent repast 
partaken of by twenty-four parsons and friends at Leipzig in the 
year of grace 1721. Such stories can doubtless be in — 
multiplied on either side; but the main questions to be solv 
must remain these :—How far was Roman luxury, as compared 
with modern—/e luxe Anglais, e.g.—exceptional among the Romans 
themselves; and in what proportion was private expenditure 
among them, again considering it from a comparative point of view, 
directed to luxurious rather than useful objects? Professor 
Friedlander has adverted to the former of these questions; but to 
nw of them has he, in our opinion, furnished a very satisfactory 
reply. 


FORSYTH ON ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS.* 


i lecture, delivered in the Hall of an Inn of Court by its 
Treasurer, and “ printed at the request of the Masters of the 
Bench,” is of course a lecture and ened and it is to be judged 
by the standard not of books but of lectures. That is to say, we 
do not expect anything very new or profound, but we are satisfied 
if sound and useful matter is put into an agreeable shape, especially 
if it is a shape which will stir up the hearers to further inquiry. 
Mr. Forsyth’s lecture reminds us of several things of which it is 
well ever and anon to be reminded. We have a dim remembrance 
of having years ago noticed a book, by the late Mr. Isaac Taylor 
we think, on nearly the same argument as Mr. Forsyth’s. That 
our remembrance is so dim is a sign that the reminder in the 
shape of Mr. Forsyth’s lecture has not come amiss. It is quite a 
subject for a lawyer, being essentially a part of the history of 
evidence. And we suspect that no people stand more in need 
than lawyers of an occasional reminder on a subject which comes 
so nearly home to their own calling. Granted that the elephant 
is once safe on the tortoise’s back, the lawyer will tell you with 
unfailing accuracy all the consequences which flow from that posi- 
tion of the elephant; but how the elephant got there, or how 
-he manages to stay there, are questions which he commonly 
contrives to shirk. In other words, lawyers commonly start from 
some arbitrarily chosen authority, from some point of time of 
their own choosing, from some dictum of their own making or 
their own accepting, and then argue soundly and acutely from the 
premiss of their own setting up, while refusing all inquiry into 
the value of the premiss itself. The French lawyers who ruled 
that the Courtenays could not be allowed to rank as of royal 
blood because they were not descended from St. Louis but from 
an earlier King, the English lawyers who ruled that the time of 
legal memory should begin with the setting out of Richard the 
First on his Crusade, would doubtless have been able to trace out 
with perfect skill every inference which followed from their own 
arbitrary assumptions ; but they would probably be wise enough 
to decline any research into the worth of the assumptions them- 
selves. Nay, we have known learned gentlemen, men of no small 
note in their own calling, who evidently thought that Blackstone’s 
Commentaries had come down from heaven like another Kor 

and thought it a kind of heresy to hint that some of the histori 

positions in the infallible text-book would not stand the test of 
minute inquiry. To people in this frame of mind such a line of 
thought as that opened by Mr. Forsyth’s lecture ought to be 
highly useful. The facts are not at all out of the way; the line of 
thought is one which any one who thinks about the matter at all 


* History of Ancient Manuscripts: a Lecture delivered in the Hall of the 
i ‘a By William Forsyth, Esq., Q.C., LL.D. London: John 
urray. 1872. 
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it is a line of thought which does not suggest itself so often as it 
ought todo. To man — a book is a book, an opinion is an 
opinion; to enter on Mr. Forsyth’s special ground, a manuscript is 
a manuscript. It was certainly not a lawyer whom we once heard 
say, “I thought everything must be true that was in print”; but 
many people seem practically to act on a principle not very different. 
Many people seem to have no notion whatever of the nature of 
evidence and authority. In matters of history it is common to 
hear people talk as if a book, perhaps a modern book, was in it- 
self an authority, as if its writer had some special and mysterious 
means of finding out what happened in past times. Men have 
been known to write to ask the author of a history what kind of 
weather it was on the day of a great battle, and what kind of 
looking people the chief actors in his story were. They clearly 
thought that the writer of a book had some kind of special reve- 
lation. It did not come into their heads that he had no means of 
knowing except such as were equally open to themselves, if they 
chose to take the same pains; nor does it seem to have struck 
them that, if he had known about the weather and the other points, 
he would not have failed to put it in his book. We see the same 
sort of thing when people sometimes say, in that most provoking 
way, that A. has a right to his opinion and B. has a right to his, 
when the point at issue is no matter of opinion at all, but some- 
thing about which A. has proved himself to be right and proved 
B.to be wrong. So again, when people get further than this, when 
they begin to look to the sources of history, they constantly fail to 
seo the difference between one authority and another. One book 
written before the invention of printing is as good as another. It 
is so tempting to judge merely numero and not pondere; it is so 
hard to take in that the statement of one really original writer 
may be worth more than the statements of a dozen writers, if the 
one — from his own knowledge and the dozen have simply 
copied the one from the other. The first thing that a lawyer or a 
magistrate has to learn is that hearsay evidence goes for nothing; 
yet we constantly see books with their foot-notes crowded with 
references to long strings of writers quoted as if they were of 
exactly equal authority, while it may happen that one was a 
contemporary or even an eye-witness, and that the rest were com- 
pilers writing ages after. It is the first principle of all criticism 
that the mere repetition of an earlier statement by a later writer 
adds absolutely nothing to its authority, except when the later 
writer chooses between two earlier statements, one of which there- 
fore has in its favour the value of the later writer's judgment, 
whatever that may be. 


Now when we come to Mr. Forsyth’s immediate subject of 
ancient manuscripts, all this is brought home to us with tenfold 
force. Students in any branch cannot fail to be a good deal at the 
mercy of the writers whose books they read; but they, and very 
often the writers too whom they trust, are yet more at the mercy of 
the editors of the original authorities. Classical and Biblical students 
above all constantly need reminding how far away they stand from 
the original writers of the books which they study. Medinval stu- 
dents are better off; for them the autograph of the original writer 
is not so very rare a thing. But to the mass of readers, even of 
scholarly and critical readers, the manuscripts are as though they 
had. never been. Many people wi:o have read ancient writings 
in their printed form to no small profit never saw an ancient manu- 
script in their lives. And few except professed editors ever thought 
of reading a manuscript through ; if they do look at a manuscript, it 
is simply now and then as a curiosity ; it is on the modern printed 
book that they are really dependent for their knowledge. The 
printed text is almost unavoidably taken for granted, even by 
many who would certainly never take the matter of a book for 
granted in the same way. And after all, when we come to think 
of it, when we do get to the manuscripts, to the oldest existing 
manuscripts of clagsical or Scriptural writers, there is something 
frightful in the distance at which we still stand from the writer 
himself. Take Homer for instance. The received modern texts 
of the Iliad and Odyssey were printed from late medieval manu- 
scripts. Manuscripts have since been found of far earlier date; 
fragments indeed have been found earlier than the Christian 
era. But they are only a century or so earlier. We not only 
have nothing belonging to any age to which anybody ever 
attributed a personal Homer; we have nothing of the age of 
Peisistratus; we have nothing even of the age between the 
tragedians and Plato, when Mr. Paley conceives that the Iliad 
and Odyssey in their present shape were put together. It is plain 
that, to the writers of those manuscripts, the Homeric question, if 
it was already raised, was a question of exactly the same nature 
as it is to us. They knew no more from their own knowledge 
than we do; they did but copy such a text as existed in their 
time; they are no more original authorities, in the sense of being 
eyewitnesses or contemporaries, than a modern editor is, At the 
same time it is something to know that the text which was put 
together from very late manuscripts is essentially the same as that 
which has been recovered from the early ones. If the text has 
not keen seriously corrupted since the days of the Alexandrian 
scholars, during a long series of ages in which it has been liable to 
all kinds of dangers, we may fairly suppose that it lived safely 
through the few centuries which divide the oldest existing frag- 
ments from the time assigned by Mr. Paley to the putting together 
of the poems. On the whole, the examination of the subject makes 
us pretty well satisfied, in the case of most ancient authors, with 
the texts that we have. We have lost a vast deal, but we have 


Review. 


Mr. Forsyth goes, in lecture fashion, but in very good lecture 
fashion, through most of the points likely to be started jp g 
popular view of the history of ancient manuscripts. He gives q 
sketch of the most remarkable manuscripts, classical and Biblica} 
which are known to exist, and he enlarges especially on the 
palimpsests, and the wonderful processes by which scholars haye 
recovered the original texts of manuscripts which had been acty. 
ally rubbed out to make room for a fresh writing on the same 
oe He naturally quotes largely from other writeys 

ringing in a good deal of curious matter from the writings of the 
shrewd and experienced Dr. Maitland, which we are afraid people 
have now pretty well forgotten. He quotes also the most interest. 
ing account which Tischendorf gives of his discoveries among the 
libraries of Mount Sinai. Mr. Forsyth has got together from one 
quarter and another a good deal of matter as to the customs and 
ways of doing business usual among the monastic copyists. Most 
of his sources are obvious enough, but it is well to have them 
brought together in an agreeable lecture form. Mr. Forsyth 
however should have been above a half contemptuous, half 
patronizing, way of talking about “ those old monks” and such 
like, a condescending style which always shows that those who 
use it have never really lived among those of whom they are 
talking. In speaking of manuscripts too and translations of the 
Bible, Mr. Forsyth naturally gets on the subject of Ulfilas, It 
may be a whim of our own, but Ulfilas is just one of the two or 
three things in the world about which we expect every man, at 
least every Englishman, to warm up a little, to go through a 
mental process of duing poojah or taking off the hat. But Mr, 
Forsyth speaks of the Gothic Bishop—whom, by the way, he 
oddly calls Bishop of Gothland—as if he were just anybody else, 
Nor should we have thought it needful, in addressing an audience 
in the hall of the Inner Temple, to speak of “ Catherine de Medici, 
famous, or rather infamous, for the massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

We will end with a thing to think of. It appears very doubtful 
whether we have any copies of the Hebrew Scriptures older than 
the sixth century after Christ. The gap between that time and 
the latest of the Biblical Hebrew writers is enormous. Yet here 
again we have abundance of evidence, specially from the versions 
into different languages, Ulfilas among them, that no important 
corruptions of the text had taken place, at least for many centuries 
before the time when the series of existing manuscripts begins, 


THE STILWINCHES OF COMBE MAVIS.* 


= are times when a novelist shows himself conspicuously 
conscious of not doing his best, when contempt for his readers 
rises to the dignity of an inspiration, and when “anything will do” 
might serve for the motto of every chapter. We discern this state 
of mind in full force in the three volumes before us. Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope must know the literary worth of The Stilwinches as 
well as we do; he must be quite aware that what stands for 
plot is at once meagre and absurd, that the actors are con- 
ventional, the motives such as never actuate men, the interests 
mean, the diction vulgar, the general tone low, the picture of 
society an insult to modern manners. In this judgment we feel so 
confident that we carry him along with us that it is the book and 
not its authorwhich we take for the subject of our criticism, regard- 
ing it as a representative novel of a certain type, and as exhibiting 
the art of filling three volumes without composing anything that 
can be called a story. “Ordinary novel-readers are a conliding 
generation. Ifa character is introduced to them with a very 
elaborate portraiture, if his height, his bulk, his eyes, features, 
expression, complexion, and phrenological developments are all 
enlarged upon, they assume at once that he has an important part 
to play, and forget afterwards if they see no more of him. If 
his house is described with minute particularity, they expect a 
mystery, and perhaps attach one to it of their own contriving. If 
a discussion arises as to where he is to sleep, their fancy is on 
the gui vive; the last thing they suspect is that the purpose of the 
episode is fulfilled in the filling of the page. The mere recapitu- 
lation of several names, masculine and feminine, in conjunction, 
suggests to a girlish imagination ideas of dress, bustle, company, 
excitement. Gatherings of people, reckonings of money, journeys, 
walks, drives, meetings, partings, are all supposed to have a general 
dependence, and to be parts of a whole tending to a dénouement; 
and it is by no means every reader who finds out that there has 
been no story, if all these things are put upon paper as though 
there were really a story in the recesses of the writer’s mind. — 
The author of Zhe Stilwinches shows his invention mainly in 
this art of irrelevant amplification, descending to the smallest 
trifles; for if two men go for a walk, it is always noted that they 
take their sticks with them. His first volume, which trenches on 
the woman's privilege of pure triviality, opens in a perfect maze of 
figures, suggesting an example out of Colenso’s arithmetic or @ 
puzzle demanding pencil and paper. Mr. Stilwinche, the hapless 
father of eight daughters, stands alone on the hearthrug, and 
breathes a patient sigh because six minutes have elapsed since the 
breakfast-bell rang. He stands in a room furnished with two arm- 
chairs, and twice tour chairs on either side the table, against the 
wall nine chairs with nine hassocks before them, and tive chairs 


* The Stilwinches of Combe Mavis. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 3 vol& 
London: Bentley & Sons. 1372. 
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for the servants. Then follow family prayers ; and then we have 
the ages of eight girls ranging from twenty-eight to eighteen. 
On the table are ten eggs, ten pats of butter, ten rolls, ten tea- 
and one teapot containing six spoonfuls of tea. Mr. Stil- 
winche is the owner of two farms and a park of sixty acres; his 
-;come is a thousand a year. Two of his daughters are provided 
for the one by a bequest of @ sum bringing in 200/. a year, 
while the other (it is especially explained) receives 220/. from a 
cisely similar sum—a difference which has no bearing what- 
ever upon the og > But Mr. Trollope likes to be e~ ict ; as also 
in the case of Mr. Ironside, the holder of the family living, worth 
150l., whose income is supplemented by 100/. from his fellowship 
and 150/. of his own, his sister possessing 100/. a year; and 
all this detail is supposed to interest the reader simply on its own 
merits. Mr. Stilwinche lets the park to a farmer for 3/. an acre, 
which brings in an accession to his income of 180/., so that the 
ily starts in the story with a joint income of 1,650/., which 
one would think might have supplied them with larger rolls and 
er pats of butter, even in these dear times. But the moral 
of the story is the calamity, and, we may add, the demoralizing 
eflect, of having eight daughters, and the depressing poverty in 
which they involve all concerned. Mr. Stilwinche maintains his 
amiability and moral sense at a higher level than the rest by 
forgetting the number of his children and calling them seven; but 
the girls themselves live in a terrible consciousness of their number, 
and press the fact and the misery of it upon all their male friends. 
It is their first confidence to boys of eighteen and nineteen, which 
js the prevailing age of the lovers in this story, and seems to 
justify the best of these young ladies in an antipathy to most of 
their sisters, and in throwing themselves at the head of any man 
whom they can cajole into having them ; the fact of most of them 
being very pretty, and all being sure of a modest provision, being 
insufficient to allow of any re of mind or trust in circumstances 
on the subject of settling in life. Being what they are, the author 
introduces us to their habits and amusements. e are told how 
many chambers they occupy, with hints as to the furniture ; in one 
room there is a glass cracked from top to bottom. In the morning 
they sit together and criticize each other’s flirtations ; in the after- 
noon they play croquet; of the evenings in general we may judge 
from one in particular, when “ there was no further talk that 
evening of anything except the making up of the sides of the game 
on the morrow.” 
As the Hall supplies the ladies of the story, the farm with its 
visitors supplies the necessary complement of men. None of these 
ung ladies would have looked at a farmer's son if there had not 
n eight of them, so that they were not privileged to match in 
their own degree. Not that the farmer is altogether a common 
farmer, in spite of his smoking his pipe in the porch every day 
after dinner. Some circumstances about him are very uncommon 
indeed. He had married the daughter of an agricultural imple- 
ment-maker, who, seized with the notion of founding a family, had 
left all his money—10,000/.—to his daughter’s eldest son. The 
lady dies at the birth of a second son, and the farmer and his 
sister, seeing the new-born babe to be a much finer child than 
his brother, change the elder for the younger, and put Charles 
in the place of Peter, a parish clerk in the Isle of Man being 
found to connive at the villany and mutilate the register. The 
farmer has twinges of conscience, for the transaction is utterly at 
variance with both his character and figure; but these do not 
diminish his bulk or interfere with the frank jollity of his manner. 
But the sister, without any twinges of remorse, represents this 
= to the eye, being described as a paragon of grim, for- 
idding angularity. Spiny | never was committed a more dis- 
interested felony as far as either actor is concerned ; and nothing 
comes of it. Of course Charles is preferred to Peter by the young 
ladies, till one of them is let into the secret, and she then makes 
the deadest set at the wronged first-born; but simultaneously 
with the public discovery there turns up a remedy for it—a god- 
send of twenty thousand pounds from the Antipodes—which 
makes all straight and pleasant. “ 
Perhaps the easiest recipe for making a series of chapters look 
like a story is to put into them a great deal about money. Money 
has its romantic, its vivacious, its mysterious side. It is so 
associated with all the reader’s pains and pleasures that the mere 
sight on the page of a large sum conveys a sense of excitement. 
Money figures largely in these pages, whether in lumps like 
40,0001., or a “ good bit of money,” or “a little bit of fortune,” 
or in financial statements of pounds, shillings, and pence, or in 
ecw sayings—money will make the mare to go, money 
reeds money, money draws money—or in pantomime by holding 
out fingers and thumb for the inquirer’s interpretation—or in 
innuendo, “If ten thou. is a good horse, partons twenty thou. 
is a better.” 
And these words bring us to our villain, Ikey Batt, the son of the 
res clerk, who comes to visit at the farm, nourishing an intense, 
ut not very intelligible, hatred of the so-called eldest son, and with 
the leaf out of the register in his pocket. He is an attorney, and 
has gone through the education necessary for that calling, which, 
however, has left his grammar in a primitive condition. We do not 
know whether we should say that all Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s men 
talk like cockneys or like the conventional sailor in a melodrama, 
but they all talk pretty much one dialect, such as was never spoken 
among men, and they all enforce their meaning with winks. The 
elderly respectable London lawyer who exclaims “That’s the 
ticket, I'm very glad to hear it, Ben, my boy!” supplements his 
felicitations with a wink. The good genius of the scene enforces 


his meaning by winking “slyly” or “ gravely,” or by “ winking 
hard,” demands, Ikey, the villain, winks “ 
and emphatically,” and conveys the impression of preternat 
cunning by whole “volleys of winks,” lavished on men and 
women, intimates and strangers alike. And the eight daughters, 
daughters of an English squire of ancient lineage, who, we are 
assured, have lived eaten lee and gentlemen all their lives, 
take very kindly both to the diction andthe winks. Pernel allows 
Ikey Batt to her “my dear Miss” at a first interview, and 
when, hearing of so many sisters, he politely insinuates that from 
the specimen before him it must be “the more the merrier,” she 
confides to him the family grievance—‘Iam afraid you would 
hardly find that we were all of us of that opinion, Mr. Batt; eight 
girls in a family is a serious thing.” Barbara, the beauty of the 
family in her own estimation, as well as in that of some others 
who is never mentioned without some notice of delicate feet and 
hands, fine figure, exquisite complexion, and fair ringlets, flirts 
despoontely and resolutely with all the men, and ~ t be said 
to be refused by everybody, but that she ends by eloping with 
the villain out of sheer desperation; lest with these advantages 
and her two hundred a year she should get nobody to marry 
her. This young lady grows by degrees into a monster, from being 
a victim to the author’s habit of making raids among his 
characters, shaking them, and setting them at one another, in the 
evident necessity of spurring his own flagging efforts. She begins 
by sneers, which grow to concentrated sneers; but soon her hatred 
of her sisters “ rages fiercely,” and towards the rival beauty she 
feels “‘a hatred which absolutely excluded pity,” and which finally 
extended itself to the whole bevy. ‘To say that she would have 
revelled in strangling them all (and their respective lovers) signifies 
little.” And yet, having drawn a fiend in delicate slippers and 
faultless ringlets, the author makes the climax of her ew oings the 
shirking of an act of superfluous heroism. The “ rhubarb-and- 
magnesia-coloured twins” are attacked with virulent small-pox. 
An aunt devotes herself to them (an aunt who shows herself in the 
eccentric interjection “ Blatherum Scate,” and the more familiar 
“Why the dickens 2 two nurses are hired; two sisters volun- 
teer; but Barbara takes herself off, and in so doing is treated to 
an insulting reproof from the author’s favourite hero. Authors 
have sucht matters in their own hands and can reward the heroism 
they extol. There are two Bens, one an ex-gold-digger, who 
sets all things to rights, and his son, who, it is constantly observed 
has more education than his father, an advantage we should 
hardly have discovered for ourselves. But whatever trammels 
of gentility hold the son in check, the father is certainly free from 
them. He calls a face a mug, and he does not like the cut of 
his nevvy’s jib (with a wink at his son), and says, “Blessed if 
I don’t think,” and “leastways” and “ noways,” and introduces 
himself to ladies with “Servant, ma’am,” and “ You'll never go 
for to say.” We are thus particular in proving our point because 
this Mr. Batt is the reward of the eldest Miss Stilwinche for 
nursing her sisters, and is her abundant com tion for catching 
the disease and being marked by it. She has seen very little of 
him, but when he modestly calls his proposal a presumption, she 
inwardly thinks it none at all; they come to a tacit under- 
standing at once. The conclusion is succinctly and not badly 
told ; we extract it for the curious in proposals :— 

“Now, look here! young ladies are sometimes very shy of saying ‘ yes,’ 
and as you are still a invalid, you know, we'll manage it this mt oop Ifyou 
don’t say ‘no’ in two minutes,” said Mr, Batt, pulling out his great 
chronometer as he spoke, “ I shall understand that it is to be ‘ yes.’ ” 

Ben put the watch down on the table before them ; Pen shook her head and 
laughed, but fixed her eyes on the watch ; and they sat shoulder to shoulder, 
he holding her hand in his, with their heads very near together, as they 
both kept their eyes on the watch. 

“That is the minute hand, is it not?” said Pen almost in a whisper. 

“Yes, and it must go round to there a second time, Hold hard! hold 
hard! For the love of heaven don’t say a word!” 

The second hand sped on, and Ben followed its course with his finger. 
When it came to the last quarter of the second minute, Pen shook a little, 
and turned her face a little more away from Mr. Batt’s. Another second or 
two, and Ben, crying, “Time’s up! Hurrah!” caught her in his arms, 
aud—that was the manner of the wooing and winning of Miss Penelope. 


The author reckons no doubt on very young readers, who are 


manners as little conform to the usages of polite society as his 
diction. Let us hope they will not infer the further moral that 
refinement is but skin deep, an accomplishment to be left off with 
music, drawing, and the use of the globes. 


MARKHAM’S REPORTS ON THE DISCOVERY OF PERU.* 


fh hers materials of Mr. Clements Markham’s volume of Reports 
on the Discovery of Peru, though by no means unknown in 
their original tongue, have never yet ap in an English 
translation. This circumstance, coupled with their intrinsic value 
as contributions to history, both entitles them to a place among the 
Hakluyt Society’s publications and should ensure them a welcome 
from that section of the British public who take an interest 
in the early settlement of the great Western continent. Mr. 
Markham’s exceptional knowledge of the countries of which he 
writes, of thr native languages of Southern America, and of 


* Reports on the Discovery of Pern. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by Clements R, Markham, C.B. London: Printed for 


the Hakluyt Society. 1872. 
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the Euro tongues which have in superseded, in part 
crossed with them, febtified Wy his full and 
diligent cultivation of the literature to which they have given 
rise, invests his introductory remarks, brief as they are, with a 
degree of authority and interest which is still further enhanced 
by the careful and scholarlike notes which clear up points of 
difficulty in the translation or in the text. The first of the four 
Reports which make up the present volume, the itinerary of 
Pizarro, written by his secretary, Francisco de Xeres, a Sevillian 
of noble birth, is entitled a “A True Account of the Province 
of Cuzco, called New Castille, conquered | Francisco Pizarro, 
captain to His Majesty the Emperor, our Master.” It was first 
printed at Seville in 1534, the year of the writer’s return with 
the first instalment of gold, after having for four years and a half 
attended his master in his voyage from San Lucar in January 
15 Fo in his march along the Peruvian coast and across the Andes, 
and in the perils and toils of his romantic expedition unto the 
murder of the Ynca Atahuall The second edition, now rare 
like the first, was issued at ieineite 1547. The third and 
best known edition was that of Barcia, in his Historiadores Primitivos 
de las Indias Occidentales, published at Madrid in 1749. An Italian 
version by Domingo de Gazteli of Tudela, secretary to Lope de 
Soria, ambassador from Charles V. to Venice, appeared at Venice 
in 1535, and was published there anew in the collection of 
Ramusio in 1556. Purchas gives a very brief notice of it. It is 
mentioned by Ticknor in his History of Spanish Literature, and it 
was of much use to Robertson, Prescott, and Helps in their works 
upon the conquest of Peru. Mr. Markham speaks of a careful 
Preack version published at Paris in 1837, by M. Ternaux 
Compans, in his series of works on Spanish America. 
Though much of Xeres’ story has been told more in detail 
by Herrera and other compilers, there is in his simple and 
phic narrative of stirring’ deeds the charm which only an 
eyewitness and participator could impart. The secretary modestly 
keeps himself in the background, nowhere writing in the first 
on. We are thus in doubt as to his having shared in his 
master’s first abortive enterprise with which his chronicle 
begins; when Pizarro and his crew of 112 Spaniards, having 
sailed from Panama, November 14, 1524, were reduced at Port 
Famine to subsist upon a tanned cowhide which had been used 
to cover the pump, and he was left for dead after an attack of the 
Indians. Relieved by Almagro, Pizarro again made his way South. 
It was at Gallo, on the modern boundary line between New 
Granada and Ecuador, already discovered by Bartolomé Ruiz the 
ilot, that the famous scene occurred, told at greater length by 
errera and Garcilasso de la Vega, but simply and in brief b 
Xeres, when Pizarro drew with his sword a line upon the sand, 
and bade those cross it who had the daring to stay with him. 
Xeres differs from the other authorities in putting the number of 
these brave men as sixteen, which we agree with his editor in 
accepting as correct, since Xeres, if not present, had access to the 
best information. The period of his charter, however, running 
out, Pizarro was compelled half a year later to return to Panama, 
to set forth once more under more favourable auspices upon the 
voyage of which his secretary gives the ample details. With him 
went Hernando, the eldest and only legitimate son of his father, 
Gonzalo and Juan, illegitimate sons like Francisco himself, and 
Francisco de Alcantara, his mother’s son by a different father. 
He had now, in three ships, 180 men and 37 horses. Landing in 
the Bay of San Mateo, he sent back his ships for more men and 
horses, with a goodly store of gold andsilver; fesides manyemeralds, 
which were not then known as precious stones. Receiving reliefs 
and supports from time to time, the Spaniards rapidly over-ran and 
reduced the island of Puna, which they named Santiago, in the Bay 
of Guayaquil, recrossing thence to the conquest of Tumbez on the 
mainland, the transit both to and fro being partly effected by means 
of wooden rafts of native make called balsas. Upon a large raft made 
by himself Pizarro crossed a broad river, and, avenging the death 
of three of his men whom he sent as messengers of peace, routed 
the Indians of the place, and received the submission of the 
cacique. Xeres with admiration of the roads which the 
i found on their advance, “all made by hand, broad and 
well built, and in bad places paved.” On either side were abun- 
dant flocks of “sheep,” as he calls the llamas and alpacas. Hernando, 
who had been sent forward to explore and to summon caciques and 
people to submission, reported mines of fine gold twenty leagues 
yond Puechio, on the river Chira. Having done “justice” by 
burning the cacique of Almotaxe and his head men, with all the 
rincipal men of Lachira, who had got up a conspiracy to oppose the 
hristians, the first settlement was built at Tan a, six leagues 
up the river, the town receiving the name of San Miguel. The 
site has since been abandoned on the score of unhealthiness for 
one in the valley of Piura. 

The secretary's zeal for his master, and his pride in the astound- 
+ Sere of the Spanish arms, lead him to omit or gloss over the 
hideous cruelties and breaches of honour which marked the ste 
of the conquerors. Thus the seizure and judicial murder of the 
hapless Atahuallpa, or as he is called by Xeres, Atabaliba, only 

ed by the fate of the unfortunate Montezuma, are set down 
in the calmest official tone. After an enormous ransom had been 

from the miserable cacique, the usual charge of conspiracy 
was trumped 7 against him, which Xeres, as his editor shows, 
well knew to false, though he makes much of his master’s 
merey in commuting the sentence from burning into being 
strangled in the public square. He is silent as to the protest of 
Hernando de Soto, who had been sent out of the way on a sham 


errand, in which protest he was joined by eleven other men 
of honour. The mock trial was conducted by Pizarro ang 
Almagro as judges, having as assessor friar Valverde, the 
who kad goaded the unfortunate prince into casting the Bible to the 
und, and had thereupon given the signal for his being dragged 
rom his litter and his retinue slaughtered. The dignified be. 
and sagacity in defence displayed by their victim were the theme 
of admiration among the Spaniards, who were astounded, writes 
Xeres, to find so much wisdom ina barbarian. We are su rised 
to find the obsequious secre pass over in silence the tears 
which Pedro Pizarro says it cost his brother not to be able to g 
the captive’s life, as well as the mourning, in the shape of a great 
felt hat, which Soto found him wearing when he came back to 
report that there was no Indian army near, nor any sign of the 
insurrection which he had been sent off to discover and quell, 
“Sir,” said Soto, as we learn from less partial Spanish so 
“ you have done ill! It would have been right to have waited for 
our return ; for the accusation against Atabaliba is false; no armed 
men have been assembled.” Pizarro threw the blame upon Father 
Valverde and Riquelme, the Royal Treasurer, who, he said, had 
urged him to the execution; and there were recriminations op 
both sides, Xeres sees in the murder the just punishment of the 
cruelties and crimes of the Indian prince, who for a single 
trivial fault would destroy a whole village, and had killed 
ten thousand persons, being thereupon detested by all hig 
subjects. On the other hand, his own narrative testifies to the 
love and devotion paid to Atahuallpa, the sympathy with 
him in his captivity and sufferings, and the mourning at his 
death. He is careful to preserve the memory of Pizarro’s lenieney 
in resisting the truculent desire of his followers to have all the 
prince’s Indian soldiers put to death, or at least to have their hands 
cut off. “They should not desire to be like those Indians in their 
cruelties and their sacrifices which they perpetrate on those they 
capture in war.’ We meet, however, with casual and unconcerned 
mention of the Spanish habit of torturing Indians by fire in order 
to draw from them the whereabouts of concealed treasure ; gene- 
rally, we are not sorry to learn, being put on a wrong track by 
the pertinacity of their victims. Hernando Pizarro, the report of 
whose expedition to Pachacamac and Xauxa, written by Miguel 
Astete, or Estete, is incorporated into Xeres’ narrative, seems to 
have been more ruthless in this practice than his brother the 
Governor. Allowance being made for the barbarous habits of the 
time, it is impossible, after all, not to feel wonder and admiration 
for the brute courage, to say no more, of Hernando and his handful 
of adventurers. Piercing to the heart of an unknown and hostile 
country, they reach the centre of idol worship, Pachacamac, and 
demand in the name of the Spanish Governor all the gold of the 
“ mosque,” as Xeres throughout styles the temples of the Yncas, 
The captain would go in to see the idol. In a very dark chamber, 
with a close fetid smell, yet in a good house, well painted, he 
found a very dirty idol made of wood, at the feet of which were 
offerings of gold. Having ascertained, says Xeres, that the devil 
frequented this idol, and spoke diabolical things to his servants 
which were spread all over the land, he had it broken before all 
the people, and ordered the vault in which it stood to be pulled 
down, teaching the people the sign of the cross, whereby they 
might be able to defend themselves against the devil. 

Phese exploits are yet more fully recapitulated in the letter of 
Hernando himself to the Royal Audience of Santo Domingo, which 
forms the third document in the collection before us. In a learned 
dissertation upon the temple of Pachacamac Mr. Markham, who 
himself explored the ruins of the place in the year 1853, and 
again in the following year, traces the true story of Pacha- 
camac. The dirty idol destroyed by Hernando Pizarro was. 
no Ynca deity, but a fish-god, wors 4 ag and enshrined by 
the early people of the coast whom the Yncas invaded and 
conquered, suffering the idol to retain its shrine, where it was 
visited by pilgrims of the earlier race and worship. Upon a lofty 
hill adjoining the “mosque” containing the idol, which had no 
nane, or at least is not named by the narrator, a large temple is 
described by Astete, built by the Yncas to the Sun. This was 
the great temple of Pachacamac, the Creator of the World, from 
two Quicha words, pacha “the world,” and camac, the participle of 
camani, “I create.” The worship of the Supreme Being under the 
names of Pachacamac and Pachayachachiec, “ teacher of the world” 
(from yachachic, participle of yavhachini, “I teach”), formed a 
prominent feature in the religion of the Yneas. The names have 
the first place in the Ynca ritual. On conquering the city of the 
fish-god the Yncas bestowed upon the place the name of Pacha- 
camac, which had nothing to do with the religion of the coast 

ople. The name is a purely Quicha name, like Nasca, Pisco, 

Runahuanac, Rimac, Huaman, &c., bestowed upon the coast valleys 
by the conquering Yncas on dispossessing the aboriginal race, whom 
they called Yuncas, a race totally distinct in blood and language 
from the people of the Andes. Of this Yunca race little has 
been learnt, save that they had brovght the art of irrigation to & 
high state of perfection, and adorned the walls of their buildings 
with richly coloured paintings. No dictionary of their language 
exists, but Mr. Markham speaks of a grammar and vocabulary by 
Carrera, as well as a few specimens of one of its dialects by 
Bishop Oré, in MS. in the National Library at Madrid. Avila an 
Arriaga, who speak of the race being addicted to sorcery and 
fortune-telling, frequenting the shrines of Rimac, or the “ Speaker, 
as well as that of Pachacamac, are to some extent in harmony with 
Astete, though they err in making Pachacamac the actu fish- 
god. The idol, it may be inferred, was restored after its demo- 
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oe ando Pizarro. The ular confusion of ideas be- 
and the Yunca fish is made more confounded 
the Ynca Garcilasso, who would make it out that the coast 
@uismanca adopted the worship of Pachacamac from the 
and erected to him a temple in which he placed the fish and 
of the Yuncas. The still more strange mistake of Mr. 
tt and Mr. Helps in dating the erection of a temple to Pacha- 
eamac prior to the sway of the Yncas is corrected by Mr. Mark- 
ham. The only temple to Pachacamac was that overhanging 
the town of that name, on the lofty hill of Cuzco. This was the 
famed Temple of the Sun, approached by three wide terraces, 
and having five surrounding walls, as described by Astete. At 
the foot of the hill were the storerooms of gold and the convents 
of women, carefully guarded. On the terrace above, Hernando 
Pizarro writes, were the buildings occupied by the chief priest, 
and by the fish-god or devil, as he calls it. On the summit of all 
was the Temple of the Sun. It is noted by Mr. Markham that 
Keres seems never to have heard the name Ynca. He calls the 
Ynca Huayna Ccapac, the father of Atahuallpa and Huascar, by 
the name of “ Old Cuzco” throughout, mistaking the name of the 
capital city for that of the sovereign. ’ 
he last of Mr. Markham’s four reports is that by the notary 
Pedro Sancho, upon the distribution of the ransom of Atahuallpa. 
The well known offer of this unfortunate captive, fabulous as it 
might be thought in our day, to fill the room in which he was 
jmmured, thirty feet long by seventeen or eighteen wide, up to a 
line the height of a man and a half from the floor with gold, is 
literally borne out by this official statement. This quantity in- 
eluded 10,000 tejuelos or plates of gold, with which the chief 
temples and houses in Cuzco were covered, besides silver and 
jewels. It was the sight of this immense treasure, which the 
iads of Indian bearers had set down in rows on a mountain 
aide while they rested, that caused Hernando Pizarro and his 
band to bring in the report of their having seen a golden line 
miles long, on the hill over against their line of march, glittering 
like the sun. By a deed of the Governor, June 18, 1533, the 
mass was ordered to be melted down and distributed, according to 
a fixed scale, among the Spanish force; whose names, about one 
hundred and twenty in number, with their respective shares, are 
iven at length by Sancho, the gold in pesvs, the silver in marcos. 
‘or the Church were set aside 2,220 pesos of gold and go marcos 
of silver. To the share of Pizarro himself, as Lord Governor, “ for 
his persons, his interpreters, and his horses,’ fell no less than 
57,220 pesos of gold and 2,350 marcos of silver, not much more 
than a quarter, however, of what he is assigned by Garcilasso. The 
lowest in the list, Cristobal de Sora, who, as fate would have it, was 
one of the thirteen assassins who put Pizarro to death at Lima, 
June 26, 1541, had 3,330 pesos of gold and 135 marcos of silver. 
Mr. Markham, who sets down the total value of the ransom at 
3,500,000/. sterling, has been at the pains to trace,whereverit was 
practicable, the after history of this band of bold but ruthless 
adventurers. The way in which Nemesis on the whole overtook 
his persecutors and murderers seems to have been such as might 
bring comfort to the manes of Atahuallpa. The whole episode is 
one which Mr. Markham has done service to the truth of 
Hispano-American history in thoroughly bringing to light. 


PREMIUMS PAID TO EXPERIENCE.* 


ag title of this book will, we doubt not, go far to recommend 
it. Though, for all that we can see, it is altogether unmean- 
ing, yet there is a good commercial ring about it which will give 
itcurrency. All business men know the value of experience, and 
most business men have at times to pay premiums. What more 
natural than to print them in capital letters, and to join them 
together by any preposition taken at random? Mr. Garrett, no 
doubt, while writing “the Incidents in My Business Life,” was 
greatly embarrassed by the choice of the titles which lay open to 
im. He at once aed wisely rejected as commonplace The Price 
Paid for Experience; but we can cry that he may have pon- 
dered over such titles as Discounts Returned by Experience, My 
Allotment of Scrip in Experience, or Bonuses Received from Expe- 
rience. Mr. Garrett says that he has been a business man, and 
that he has got experience. Should his book ever reach a second 
edition, we should be glad to learn how it was that he acquired 
experience by paying premiums to it, and of what nature were the 
= that he paid. It may be that he considers premiums a 
e-sounding word for price, and that he retains just enough 
recollection of any Latin he may have acquired in his youth to 
confuse it with pretium. However much his title, with its smack 
of the Stock Exchange or of the Insurance Society, may pass with 
commercial men, he will find that there are those who are suf- 
ficiently accustomed to consider the meaning of words to refuse to 
rely on the experience of a man who shows that he is not even 
pa ge enough to know when he is writing nonsense, 
_if the name of Mr. Garrett's book is silly, it is so far con- 
sistent as that it is the name of a very silly book. In 
his “Prologue” he tells us that he is “ growing very old 
and feeble,” and that he is “sitting with the last page of life's 
book turned down, and so little to add, that it does not much 
matter whether Death adds his ‘finis’ to-day or to-morrow.” 
We might remark, by the way, that Mr. Garrett’s metaphor is 
* Premiums Paid to Experience: Incidents in My Business Life. By 
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somewhat confusing, for the {last 
down, nor is it only when the er reaches the end that the 
“finis” is added. Be this as it may, sitting in this peculiar 
fashion, and in his old age and his feebleness, a novel thought 
came to him :— 

It strikes me that when it is so interesting to read the adventures of men 
who have travelled to far countries, it may not be uninteresting to hear of 
the adventures of one who has travelled the long journey of seventy years. 
It cannot practically matter to most of us what stores we should lay in, 
or what route we should take for the Great Sahara, since few of us will 
go there. But Life is a road some of whose milestones we must all pass. 

It strikes us that we have heard this kind of comparison before, 
and that Mr. Garrett is scarcely the first to discover the re- 
semblance between life and a journey. The Great Sahara no doubt 
is original; but then unfortunately, like the title of the book, it 
is quite beyond our understanding, As for the milestones we 
must all pass, so untrustworthy a guide is Mr. Garrett that he 
apparently does not know how many he himself has passed. We 
inter from the passage we haye just quoted that he has passed 
seventy of these; but three pages earlier he writes, “I am sure I 
was harder and more worldly at sixteen than I am at sixty.” 
It may be the case that as one city took ten years to take, so 
the one paragraph which fills the next three pages took ten 
years to write, and that therefore both passages when written 
were strictly correct. In that case we can only wish that 
the rest of the work had had to be composed at the same rate. 
We should not perhaps be far wrong if we were to infer 
that the Prologue and the various stories which it introduces 
—the so-called incidents in Mr. Garrett’s business life—are 
all equally the products of Mr. Garrett’s imagination. In 
so little does the author tell us of himself, so entirely the op- 
re of circumstantial is the story of his own life, that, after 
esitating for some while, we have come to the conclusion that 
we are reviewing, not a portion of a biography, but a collec- 
tion of moral tales. If we are wrong in this, the fault 
lies with Mr. Garrett. For surely when an author within 
three pages makes a difference of ten years in his own age, 
critics may well begin to doubt whether he is not drawing on hi 
imagination rather than on his memory. In point of — we 
must admit that there is nothing inconsistent in the notion of 
Premiums Paid to Experience being the work of a most advanced 
old age. And yet when we look at the style, it strikes us that it 
isa sort of garrulity that will only have ripened when the next 
century has fairly begun, and when men have had time to | ated 
old and talkative who have fed on the English which it has been 
the glory of these latter years to invent. There are no doubt at 
the present time, as indeed there a have been, many sill 
old men and some silly old authors, But we doubt very mu 
if any man who had passed seventy of Mr. Garrett’s milestones 
could be found able to e his particular nonsense in such words 
as the following :— 

In the hurry of a life rocked in a leaky mortality, it is hard to wait for 
the leisurely processes of Infinite Immortality. God works slowly. Man 
flutters among his decrees like a poor moth in a garden. Does it fancy the 
hard green buds will never blossom? Can it believe that the early flower 
already blowing was like them only a day or two ago? And presently the 
poor thing trembles on its wings, and drops, and dies. But the roses come 
out one by one in their season, and Christmas brings red berries even to the 
holly. Ifthe moth had only believed! 

We doubt if a man of seventy, however silly he might otherwise 
be, would write of a landlady as “using a quite supererogatory 
duster,” or would say that “a splendid ‘place’ at Surbiton was 

uite supererogatory to Thomas Knight’s own position or income.” 

e doubt if he would have described an organ as “ sighing forth 
a rather sleepy voluntary,” or the Sunday as a “ punctual, ideal 
holy-day,” or would have known much about “a plain, grave, 
incidental way of ‘ saying’ a hymn,” or would have risen to such 
a height of modern poetry as to ol of the “loathly sea that 
seethed round a vessel becalmed.” We doubt if a man of seventy 
could, when writing of the time when he was a lad, represent a 
woman as talking of the “p'lice station” and “ the bobbies,” or 
would bring in “a railway contractor well known for enterprise 
and wealth,” Literary Institutes with scholarships, art exhi- 
bitions, “a Tauchnitz edition of one of Auerbach’s tales,” or the 
works of Strauss, even though, to give this author a certain 
antiquity, he sticks him between Neander and Kant, with —. 
broke and Chesterfield to complete the company. | We sho 
doubt, in however leaky a mortality his life or his memory 
may have been rocked, whether he would at that early date 
have brought in Ragged Schools or women as “illustrati 
insignificant periodicals,” or would have made cabs and “ cabbies 
so common, or would have placed the Christian Year by a sick 
man’s couch. Nor would he forty years ago have made a woman 
complain that she “had to spend so much in omnibus 
going here, there, and everywhere,” or a young man talk 
taking “a turn at the diggings.” Some of Mr. arrett’s errors 
certainly might as well be committed by a man of seventy as of 
any other age. We can excuse him when he talks of “a yo 
divinity student from Oxford,” and tells how his partner’s “ eldest 
son was Senior Wrangler at Oxford fifteen years ago, and is a 
Queen’s Counsel now.” ‘We can excuse him when he confounds 
all our notions of geography and common sense by making a man’s 
“landmarks of personal history lie far apart and dim as the 
latitude on the map of the earth,” and adds that “they centred 
and intensified at the two poles, as it were, of his life.’ A man 
of seventy might perhaps be more likely than a younger man to 
represent the game of “ cat” as being a 
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endowed schools,” but he would scarcely have known how to 
describe it in our author's language 

For he was not a specially pretty child, and I dare say he had once yelled 

and hallooed, and played at “ cat,” and all other pranks which are thought 
just beautiful, touching animal spirits iu the fine boys of the grand old 
endowed schools, but only sheer impudence and bad behaviour on the part 
of smutty factory brats who ought to be kept in order by the police! 
It is something new to learn that pranks are thought animal 
spirits in the case of any boys. The next time we are startled in 
the street by any one who has yelled or hallooed or played at “cat,” 
we shall try to remember before we call for the police that 
these pranks are not to be thought sheer impudence and bad 
behaviour, but just beautiful, touching animal spirits. Mr. Garrett 
would seem to be as ignorant of children’s amusements as he is of 
English. He may have played at “ cat,” but he certainly knows 
nothing of kites. He is writing of a girl who worshipped at a 
Dissenting chapel, and read at home Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living 
and Dying. He says:— 

They each had something good for her. What in both was catholic and 

everlasting she took to her own heart—what in either was merely local and 
temporary fluttered harmlessly away, like a paper kite from its entangle- 
ment among the sturdy branches of a good old oak. 
There must be few people, we should imagine, however leaky their 
mortality may be, foolish enough to make so absurd a comparison. 
Certainly no one who had ever in his boyhood suffered by seeing 
his kite entangled in a tree would write of its fluttering away, 
even were he inclined to compare a girl’s heart to “a good 
old oak.” 

Hard as we find it to believe that Mr. Garrett is an old man, 
narder still do we find it to believe that he is a business man. 
What man who knew as much of business as could be learned by 
merely reading the City article in the Times could ye such a 
ridiculous account as the following of the going down of the “ book- 
binding business,” and the ruin of the “Israelite indeed” who 
gives this name to one of the stories: — 

A cabinet minister wrote a notable book, and an upstart firm contracted 
to bind it on cheaper terms than James Heriot, with his old-fashioned 
notions of justice towards his workmen, could dream of offering. I am quite 
sure that the old granite Scotchman made no complaint to anybody, though 
he knew well enough this was but the beginning of the end. 


“ Neighbours used to drop in,” we are told, “ with clamorous de- 
nunciation of” new-fangled “ideas of competition,” and the old 
bookbinder quoted Habakkuk, but what with the Cabinet 
Minister’s notable book, and the upstart firm, the bookbinding 
business went very far down indeed. Mr. Garrett does not any- 
where tell us what the particular business was in which he was 
engaged, and the incidents of which he records. If he really was 
in business, and if we might hazard a guess, we should imagine 
that he might once have been at the head of an establishment 
where tracts were printed. There he would have seen that any 
one can turn author who has a sufficient knowledge of his Bible to 
quote texts, and a sufficient knowledge of language to put words 
together. Like Benjamin Franklin he would have been inspired 
with a desire to pass from printer to author, and unlike Benjamin 
Franklin, being singularly devoid of intelligence, “what his common 
sense came short,” he would have eked it out with words. “ Moral 
engines,” as he tells us, “ like physical ones, are too valuable to be 
left useless long. Somebody will take possession of them, and drive 
them—some whither.” Whether what Mr. Garrett calls “physi- 
cal ones,” and what most people would have called “railway engines,” 
are liable when “lying idle” to be wrongfully taken possession 
of and driven somewhither, we do not pretend tosay. There is 
no doubt, however, that “moral engines ”—and the more moral 
and full of morals they are the greater the danger—are very liable 
to get driven into print. If we might push the simile a little 
further, we would say that they have always ready a copious 
supply of water, and need only a certain amount of heat to be 
“pp ied to swell it out into a bulk many hundred times as big. 

r. Garrett’s two volumes, for instance, with their five or six 
hundred pages, might once, without undue pressure, have filled 
some five or six pages of a tract. Unfortunately the comparison 
here fails, as there is no condenser invented by which so much 
vapoury matter can be turned back into water. Our readers how- 
ever will be content, we imagine, to keep altogether clear of this 
“ moral engine,” and, if premiums can be paid to experience, to 
allow us in the present case to have paid one for them. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HORACE GREELEY.* 


yee personal recollections of a man of distinguished talent and 
of marked individuality of character must always possess a 
certain moral and intellectual interest. The experiences of a life 
= in hard and constant work, beginning with the lowest me- 
chanical functions and ending in the highest intellectual offices of 
a profession which connects its leading members so closely with 
the most important political movements of their day as does 
American journalism, can hardly fail to contain much that will 
tify the curious and instruct the thoughtful. And when Mr. 
reeley’s “Recollections of a Busy Life” were first published, 
they naturally commanded considerable attention in a country 
which had long recognized him as one of her most conspicuous 


* Autobiography of Horace Greeley; or, Recollections of a Busy Life. 
To which are added Miscellaneous Essays and Papers. Miustrated. New 
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politicians; and one, moreover, of far greater independengs of 
mind and more vigorous and decided temper than are commog} 
to be found among the courtiers of the Sovereign People. Ny 
that Mr. Greeley is a candidate for the chief magistracy of the 
Union—the standard-bearer of a great party, chosen under y, 
exceptional conditions to represent them in a political contest 
whose result must determine for years, and very critical years, the 

olicy of the Government towards an important section of 

Jnion, and the relations of the two races there brought face to 
under new and difficult cireumstances—autobiographical revelations 
that throw light on the nature, the capacity, and the convictions of 
the man have acquired a national significance, and command the 
attention of all who watch the struggle with interest even from 
this side the Atlantic. And we have not often met with a book 
which more thoroughly and frankly displays the character of the 
writer. Accustomed from his youth to public life, and to the 
public life of America, where no privacy is allowed to public men; 
identified from the first with the journal he created, as very few 
men are identified with any organ under the anonymous system of 
journalism, and used to being discussed and canvassed, praised 
and abused, not as an editor but personally and by name; of g 
temper naturally unreserved and outspoken to an unusual degree; 
too courageous to be reticent from fear, and too rough to be silent 
from delicacy ; regretting little or nothing in the past, and not 
ashamed to avow regret if he felt it—Mr. Greeley speaks out 
about himself, his past experiences, his early poverty, privati 
and struggles, his subsequent successes, his relation to political 
leaders and parties, bis home life and personal tastes, as no 
Englishman not inordinately vain and egotistical would dream of 
speaking, and as few Americans would care to speak. The manner 
of his speaking is well calculated to interest the reader, and k 
his attention alive. ‘These are no continuous memoirs; the tau 
of writing his life Mr. Greeley was content to leave to another 
and a far inferior hand. He has given the public only a series 
of papers, half narrative, half disquisition, upon those portions of 
his life, those features of his experience, which are most interest 
ing to himself or most likely to instruct or entertain others. There 
is but a general sequence in order of time to.connect the different 
topics, and this is broken without hesitation in order to preserve 
the unity of subject. Thus we have his own account of the 
general tenor of his life; of each of the principal political and 
social movements in which he was engaged ; of some of the most 
important scenes in which he was an actor, written in each case 
with a fulness which would be impossible in a consecutive auto- 
biography, but which sets before us the real history of his mind, 
his personal character, and his peculiar opinions much more dix 
tinctly and forcibly than such an autobiography would have done; 
at the same time that we learn every fact in his life which is in 
the least worth knowing. 

It is said that party managers in the United States set a watch 
around the Presidential candidate to guard him from importunate 
interviewers, and keep him strictly from pen and paper, lest he 
should say something to damage his chances and theirs; on the 
same principle which leads them to select candidates whose past 
career is not sufficiently marked or well remembered to have given 
offence to any section or interest. The latter rule has been most 
sigvally violated in the case of Horace Greeley; few men could have 
been chosen in whose “record” opponents would find it easier to pick 
holes, or who has done and said more imprudent and offensive thi 
And to keep Mr. Greeley silent would, we fancy, be beyond aie 

wer even of American party discipline. If, despite the volume 
feaee us, and all that it recalls, he can be considered an available 
candidate, either that discipline must be far stronger than those 
who wield it used to suppose, or a striking personality and certain 
popular peculiarities must suffice to outweigh all the ordinary 
objections to a too notorious public character. For no man was 
ever more careless of offending or alarming friends and foes than 
the Editor of the Tribune. Even in these papers he avows him- 
self a Socialist, though not a Communist, a Teetotaler with & 
strong leaning to vegetarianism, and a half-believer in Spiritualism; 
at the same time that he throws out a number of home truths 
which, if we are to judge American Spiritualists by their English 
congeners, will mortally offend nine-tenths of them. His paper 
on Margaret Fuller, for some time an inmate of his household, 
displays at once a leaning towards womans rights which is not 
calculated to conciliate those who stand on the old ways, and a 
faith in the wholesome influence of “a husband and a couple of 
bouncing babies” which will simply infuriate the shrieking 
sisterhood. Those who think more of character than of opinions, 
believing that the general policy of a President is regulated by 
the programme of his party, but that the prudence and success of 
his administration depend in a great degree on his personal 
qualities—especially in the case of a strong-willed man of self- 
confident spirit and passionate convictions—will not be attracted 
towards Mr. Greeley by the evidence which these papers afford of 
a narrow education and vigorous but limited understanding, 4 
common sense so uninformed by culture as to be no security 
against the wildest delusions in regard to matters falling outside 
the sphere of its own experience, and a tenacity of opinions once 
formed only equalled by the facility with which they are accepted 
on inadequate or irrelevant premisses. In short, Mr. Greeley 18 
about the last man whom statesmen would select for a position 
invested with no small amount of direct power and with a very 
large share of indirect influence, all of which the incumbent 
may, if he will, exercise at his own discretion, uncontrolled by 
responsible advisers, and very imperfectly checked by Congress. 
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iderable proportion of his Northern supporters, how- 
7 a cabesabate which have unfitted Mr. Greeley for rule, 
ond che peculiarities which illustrate his unfitness, constitute his 
ovief attraction. He is to them at once a man of personal eminence 
one of themselves; he has over theirimagination all the influ- 
ence which belongs to marked personality in a soya where 
there are no personages by right of rank, and all that belongs to 
homeliness and 288 7 in high places. How great this influence 
js we may understand if we remember how deep is the interest of 
Englishmen in the only personages whose greatness is thoroughly 
realized by the multitude—the Royal Family; and how George IIL's 
«Jeg of mutton” and simple manners made him in the later half 
of his reign a popular idol. Mr. Greeley began life as the son of a 
yery small farmer in New Hampshire, who speedily sank to the 
condition of a labourer; he started in the world, while still a boy 
as a printer's apprentice in the office of a country newspaper, and 
after years of hard labour at the case, and of labour equally hard 
and scarcely better paid as the editor of party journals and “ cam- 
ign papers ” (the analogues of the papers often published in our 


towns during a contested election), at last established the |: 


Tribune, and slowly worked it up into a powerfgl organ and a valu- 
able property. He isa man of much reading, but little culture ; 
of “plain” manners, eccentric dress and ways, and simple tastes; 
jn short, in appearance and habits and ideas, in prejudices and 
character, as like a farmer of Vermont or Ohio as the editor of a 
successful New York journal well could be. He possesses much, 
and affects still more, of the tone and taste of farmers, their dry 
humour, straightforwardness of speech, and aversion to subtleties of 
reasoning and refinement of expression. His love of farming and 
of country life—a love which he shares with No small proportion 
of the most refined and dignified of our own aristocracy—is 
regarded by his rustic countrymen as an additional proof of his 
plainness and his likeness to themselves. In short, because he is 
not, and affects to be even less than he is, a man of cultivation, 
extensive knowledge, and political learning, he is thought more 
likely than a gentleman, scholar, and statesman like Mr. Adams 
to be chosen by his countrymen to direct the policy and ad- 
minister the Government of one of the foremost nations of the 
world. 

At the same time, if his memoirs do not raise our opinion of 
Mr. Greeley’s fitness to fill the highest place among American 
statesmen, they do exhibit his personal character in a favourable 
and pleasing light. Strict morality, without a taint of hypocrisy or 
harshness, vehement and almost passionate’ earnestness, with per- 
fect freedom from spite and malice, a stedfast adhesion to his own 
practices aad principles, coupled with generous kindliness for and 
adesire to do justice to those who most widely differ from him, 
are qualities that do not go far to make a statesman, but they do 
make an honest man, a good and a valuable citizen. 
Mr. Greeley is put forward as the champion of Civil Service 
Reform ; and his unlucky letter on the subject, coupled with his 
silence in face of the Tammany Sap opm has produced an 
impression that he is not earnest in that cause. But those who 
recollect his short career in Congress, and his indignant and 
effective struggle against the abuses of “ mileage” or travelling 
allowances and the supply of books which formed the most valu- 
able perquisites of Federal legislators—briefly and truthfully 
telated in these pages—will sage | suspect Mr. Greeley of a 
disposition to tolerate malpractices which it would be his official 
duty to correct. His Socialist experiments do not inspire confi- 
dence in his judgment; but his frank recognition of their failure 
and its causes, and his repudiation of Communism, show capacity 
and willingness to profit by the lessuns of practical experience. 
His conduct towards the South did not please his countrymen, 
and was about the only part of his political career of which he 
writes in an apologetic tone, as if standing on his defence. But 
most Englishmen will think that the man who had repeatedly 
advocated secession on the part of the North was bound to 
admit the right of the South to secede; and will consider 
that Mr. Greeley’s moderate and courteous tone in speaking 
of the conquered people, his vindication of the now un- 
popular doctrine that when a rebellion has attained the dimen- 
sions of civil war its adherents cannot afterwards be dealt 
with as criminals, and his interposition to facilitate the release 
of Mr. Davis, do him more honour than the fiercest decla- 
mation against slavery or treason. Probably the portions of this 
volume which will do most te lower Mr. Greeley’s reputation 
for political wisdom in this country are those which relate to 
Protection. It is not only that he is a vehement Protection- 
ist, but that he shows himself incapable of appreciating the value 
of either facts or arguments upon the subject. He can, indeed, 
Tepeat with fluency and accuracy the accepted reasonings of 
his party; but he allows it to be understood that his enmity to 

trade originated in the suffering which he witnessed and 
shared when the sudden influx of British goods after the war of 
1812 drove the domestic manufactures of New Hampshire out 
of the market ; as if, to avert that temporary suffering, it would 
ve been just to impose a prune tax on every American 
family for the benefit of the distaff-spinners and handloom- 
weavers, And he is so unreasonable, so blind to the most 
obvious considerations, as to maintain that at one time, 
and for a considerable period, British goods were sold in 
the States under cost price, not from necessity and a glut 
in the market, but in order to destroy the rising manufac- 
tures of America; as if merchants and manufacturers would 
incur @ heavy, immediate, and personal loss for the chance of a 


future advantage which might be snatched from them by their 
competitors at home. If Mr. Greeley had himself been a merchant 
or manufacturer, his practical knowledge would have saved him 
from such an absurdity; but he has not the general culture which 
would enable him, without that practical experience, to detect the 
impossibility of such a thing on grounds .of universal application. 
His theoretical arguments, his general reasonings, are vitiated by 
this utter want of that width of view, that grasp of principles, 
which only education can give ; but when he writes of what he has 
seen and felt, when he speaks from experience, his common sense 
enables him to clear away the rubbish of preconception and pre- 
judice, and his evidence is on the whole trustworthy, and always 
useful and interesting. The reader finds in these reminiscences, 
not only a very distinct portrait of the man, but many graphic 
sketches of American life as it was and is; and altogether, after 
allowing for all drawbacks, is inclined to think better of both than 
more elaborate, but less simple and straightforward, accounts 
might have induced him to do. 


KNOX’S AUTUMNS ON THE SPEY.* 


OOKS on the sports and natural history of the British isles 

are always attractive, if they are simply written. ‘Thanks to 

our old friend Gilbert White, Selborne and its hangers, Woolmer 
Forest, and the Sussex Downs, have pleasant memories for thousands 
who have never seen them; and who has ever gone out deer- 
stalking with Scrope without feeling himself at home in the forest 
of Athol? St. John is another delightful companion. He became 
a successful author without suspecting it, merely by noting the 
incidents of a not very eventful life in the fulness of his own hearty 
enjoyment of them. His Highland Wild Sports, his Sport in Moray, 
his Tour in Sutherlandshire, are all to our mind model books in 
their way. They breathe the fresh air from loch, moor, and 
mountain; they reflect the scenery in bold, vigorous, unlaboured 
outline; they dash off the natives and their manners with rough 
but realistic fidelity ; and they describe the habits of beasts, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles with minute yet most captivating accuracy. We 
do not say that Mr. Knox rivals Mr. St. John; it would be extra- 
ordinary, if not extravagant, praise to say as much. But we do 
say that the one reminds us of the other, and not merely because 
they write of very much the same neighbourhood. One and the 
other are sportsmen and naturalists by instinct, and the better 
sportsmen because they prefer nature to sport. They do not shoot 
or fish primarily for the bag or the basket. They can take the 
finger from the trigger when disarmed by the gambols of the un- 
suspecting game, or can altogether forget the business of the day 
in the absorbing interest of some pretty little episode—vide frontis- 
piece of Autumns on the Spey, where the hero is admiring the 
antics of some crossbills, while the roe he should be looking 
out for canters across the ride unobserved. Mr. St. John’s lines 
fell on the banks of the Findhorn, Mr. Knox’s on those of the 
magnificent Spey. As Mr. Scrope was fortunate enough to be the 
guest of the Duke of Athol, so the lucky Mr. Knox seems to find 
annual sporting quarters with his Grace of Richmond. And 
those Northern domains of the Gordons, which have passed to 
the Lennoxes, show as magnificent a range of sport as is to 
be found anywhere in the North. Highlands run into lowlands ; 
there are the wild-deer forest of Glenfiddich, and the broad grouse 
moors of the Blackwater; there is lowland game in abundance in 
the fertile strath of the Lower Spey; there are dense pine-woods 
stretching away from the castle, while wild fowl swarm in ths 
season in creek and estuary, and in many a secluded loch and pool. 
Chief of all to the enthusiastic salmon-fisher, the swift Spey comes 
rushing through the territory, a revolutionary torrent like the 
Loire, tearing its banks and shifting its bed when the snow melts 
in the spring or the floods descend in the mountains. Spey 
and salmon go naturally together; from all we have heard we are 
inclined to agree wit . Knox when he asserts that there 
is no such river in Scotland for the rod-fisher. The broad streams 
of Tay and Tweed must be fished from boat—tame work at best. 
The Spey is so rapid, and the navigation among its currents and 
intricate shallows so difficult, that as a rule it must be fished from 
the bank or not at all. Yet to talk of fishing it from the bank is 
a delusive figure of speech. Unless you are prepared to wade, or 
to dive and swim, if need be, you may as well leave your rod at 
home. Good salmon-fishing is the height of excitement in any 
case. There are few such sensations in life as the moment when 
a strong clean-run fisk swallows a slight fly on a single gut, and 
rushes away with your line as he makes his start straight for the 
ocean, But when you cast your line, balancing yourself on the 
loose boulders of a treacherous bottom, standing immersed to your 
waist, while your next step may possibly sink you to the armpits, 
looking out for the trees that overhang the pool from behind, or 
the ripples that tell of submerged snags and branches, then the ex- 
citement culminates. Mr. Knox’s fashion of attiring himself for 
the diversion of the day may give an idea of the adventures and 
vicissitudes he expected. Waterproof trousers and jerkin all of a 
iece are carefully secured over the shirt and beneath the armpits 
y.a hempen cord. He found that the hemp shrank where a 
leathern strap would have stretched, so that in the course of a long 
immersion only a wine-glassful of water filtered into the nether 
compartments of his costume. Then, if he quitted his feet, or was 


* Autumns on the Spey. By A. E. Knox, M.A., F Author of 
« Rambles in Sussex,” &e. London? John Van ‘Voorst. 
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tarried off them, he could swim after his fish in comparative comfort 
and safety. His heavy boots were a positive advantage, as counter- 
balancing the buoyancy of his inflated waterproof, and keeping his 
feet in amicable nition with his head. There are fishermen and 
fishermen, and very different is a = —_ on the Spey from 
one in a punt on the placid bosom of the Thames. To show that 
Mr. Knox’s elaborate preparations were not superfluous, we may 
refer to the sitnensielion episode illustrated by the sensational 
vignette. One day he had lap out after a protracted drought, 
when the river had long been clear and low, and when not a fish 
had been stirring in the most famous pools. Of course he was fishing 
with the lightest of gut and the very smallest of salmon-flies. 
He had the great = 4 to raise and hook a monster made con- 

icuous, or “ kenspeckle,” as the Scotch say, by the round mark 
of an otter-bite beneath the dorsal fin. But the fish was strong 
and crafty, and the stream swift and strong, and, to cut a long tale 
short, after some highly exciting play he broke the line and left 
the angler lamenting. Shortly afterwards Mr. Knox was again 
fishing the same water, and hooked the identical fish in the 
identical spot. There was no mistaking the otter-bite. Nothing 
can be better told than the incidents of the jong and animated 
struggle, with all its hopes and fears. Now the betting was on 
the fish, now on the man. The line was slight ; any strain on it 
‘was dangerous, yet the salmon was bent on taking his way down 
into deep water where there wasno following him. A friend of Mr. 
Knox had rushed to the spot with the clip, and was eagerly 
watching for a chance of using it. At last the strike is made, when, 
“to my horror I see the gaff break off short in the hand of my 
friend. Our fate hangs on a hair. The next moment I lose sight 
of all except his head, but in an instant afterwards he reappears, 
clasping with his arms a goodly salmon—twenty-two pounds weight 
—in its struggles vainly to escape from his fond but firm 
embrace.” 

Those North-country rivers are very apt to come down in flood, 
and the people who have settled on the rich farms by their banks 
suffer occasionally from terrible calamities. We recollect how 
St. John talks of having more than once to gather up his rod and 
tackle and run for his life, while quietly pursuing his sport on the 
Findhorn. The Findhorn often runs between precipitous banks 
which are not to be scrambled up in all places, and the first inti- 
mation you have of your imminent danger is a murmur growing 
fast into a roar and rush, and then the vision of a wall of brown 
‘water ing down upon you. With the Spey it is different, at 
least in the lower part of its course by Fochabers and Gordon 
Castle. There the valley widens, and when the river overflows 
its embankments at all, it spreads itself over a stretch of country. 
But being pent up between the embankments, the water is con- 
tinually changing its course ; pe may go full of agreeable anti- 
cipations to the famous pool where you did such execution in 
former years, to find it filled up or utterly worthless. To protect 
the banks too against’ the encroachments of the torrents, the 
natives have recourse to a formidable kind of works which seem 
to answer their purpose well, but which are extremely injurious 
to the angling. Huge crates very strongly constructed are filled 
with heavy boulders, and securely bound together. Worse still 
is the alternative plan, where young trees, branches and all, are 
laid in the stream when the river is at its lowest. The uppermost 
boughs, all pointing outwards, form a regular chevaux de frise, and 
on that layers of great boulders are deposited, and then again come 
more trees, and so until the defence is pronounced sufliciently 
solid. Even if a pool forms there, and the salmon take to it, it is 
of course impossible to fish in the immediate neighbourhood with 
the certainty of catching your flies in {these subaqueous snags. 
They immeasurably increase the odds against the capture too, 
even if ro hook your fish elsewhere. For if you see him head- 
ing in their direction, you must hold him hard at all hazards, and 
when it is pull fish, pull man, with a clean-run twenty-pound 
salmon at the other end of your line, the stoutest of tackle is 
likely to snap. But so long as the water is in order and sport 
plenty, all these perils only make the keen angler love the river 
the more. Mr. Knox’s affection for the Spey is a passion, and he 
embodies it in the rollicking lines which conclude the volume, and 
which are plainly inspired by a Hibernian muse. 

But he loves sport by land as well as by water, although 
he much prefers the latter. A lost salmon is pain and grief to 
him; but he can contemplate a blank day in the forest, or look 
back on the escape of a stag of the finest head, with tolerable com- 

lacency. In fact, an enthusiastic naturalist is seldom a very 

loody-minded sportsman. Monotonous woods and barren moors 
have a thousand pleasures for him to which men less happily gifted 
are unsusceptible ; and the pleasure of his day lies rather in pursuit 
than achievement. We may refer again as a case in point to an 
incident which we have already noticed casually. There was a 
roe-hunt in the great fir woods near the castle; there were nume- 
rous beaters, drilled and marshalled by various keepers, and a 
scratch pack of dogs trained to the business. Sport in the ducal 
forests seems arranged in the most complete and methodical fashion. 
Along some of the beats, over rides, openings, and passes familiar 


to the game, ambushes were constructed up among the fir foliage. 
A er of fir pegs led up toa nest of boughs, concealing the 
rude platform it was built upon. In one of these Mr. Knox was 


stationed, and the beat had commenced. But the beaters had to 
fetch a great compass and cover a great extent of § sees. and he 
‘was getting somewhat y= j with waiting, for the waiting had 

for hours, and he seen few living creatures except a 
fawn and the hounds that followed on its scent, and swarms of 


hungry gnats and midges. Above all, there was a gi os 
absence of all small birds; when of a sudden he heard a shri] and 
unfamiliar chirping, as coming from several of them. Gradual] 
it drew nearer, and at last the birds from which it proceeded 
came in a flight and actually settled in the boughs above his head, 
He was in the middle of a family circle of crossbills, busy 
splitting up the fir cones and swallowing the seed. Probably no 
one ever saw such a sight before under circumstances so favour. 
able. He could observe the exact method of their operation; how 
they always gathered the cone before going to work upon j 
flying with it to the central part of the bough, holding it parrot. 
fashion with the foot, for the most part swinging themselves under 
it, and then splitting it open by driving the bill home between the 
scales, He revelled in the curious spectacle until the negp 
ge: of the beaters scared the birds; so absorbed in it ind 
that, as he tells us, his interest cost him a shot at a roe-deer, Thus 
the little volume is brightened by natural episodes by wood ag 
well as flood. There is a good deal of pleasant and instructive 
natural history in it, anda little not unpleasant science. Indeed 
we only wish it had been longer, and we do not care how soo 
Mr. Knox gives us another by way of sequel. 


A NOVEL WITH TWO HEROES.* 


WE are no rigorous sticklers for the unities, but we object on 
artistic grounds to two heroes in one novel. In the first 
place, few writers possess the requisite talent for piloting even g 
single hero through a series of incidents in a way that shall be at 
once probable and amusing. Fewer still are competent to conduct 
two heroes each along a separate labyrinth of his own. Then, 
doubling the heroes involves a departure from a well-established 
and very sound tradition. It is true that in some of the master. 
pieces of fiction two characters rivalling each other in the interest 
which they — have been introduced. There are many noyel- 
readers who will sympathize much more keenly with the chivalrous 
Lord Evandale than with the worthy but sententious H 
Morton. But it does not follow that there are two heroes in 0 
Mortality. Technically regarded, the hero in a novel is the central 
pivot on which the action of the story turns, and all the other 
characters, however attractive or contrasted, group themselves 
around him in a subordinate or assisting attitude. In this sense 
the hero is one and indivisible. To tamper with his indisputable 
supremacy is to weaken the effect which it should be the novelist’s 
aim to produce. A novel with two characters in it of equal 
prominence is like a watch with two mainsprings. It is pretty 
sure to go 

In the novel before us the two heroes are obviously the result 
not so much of design as of an attempt on the author’s part to 
into one work materials which more properly might have been ex- 
panded into two. There is a group of German characters to be trotted 
out, and there is a group of English characters to be brought upon 
the scene ; and each must be supplied with an appropriate back- 
ground and surroundings. But in order to combine a set of trans- 
actions in and about a German University town with another set 
of transactions in or about an English rectory, a connecting link 
must be found. In this case a link between the British and 
Teutonic elements in the story is obtained by the disclosure at the 
proper moment of a latent relationship between the German hero 
and the English hero. The evidence on which Arnold Muller is 
identified by Sir Robert Chesney as his German cousin would seem 
to have been somewhat slender, but this is a point to which two 
young men who had felt from the first a mysterious attraction 
towards each other would attach little importance. From the 
elder people on the Chesney side a little more caution might have 
been expected before recognizing a young foreign musician as heir- 
presumptive to the honours of a family of such portentous antiquity 
as the Chesneys, to whom “ the Norman Conquest was a com- 
paratively modern episode.” But Arnold Muller had in every 
way proved himself so worthy of his historic lineage that even 
people who were descended from Saxon Thanes, and whose 
ancestors had been mixed up with every great event in English 
history from the Crusades to Culloden, might well be pleased to 
own him. A family solicitor, however, ought to be above a 
sentimental intuitions, and inexorable in the matter of proof. We 
are surprised at the facility in jumping to a conclusion exhibited 
by Mr. Took, the Chesney man of a Mach familiarly referred to 
by the author as “ the Man in Spectacles,” by way of emphasizing 
the acuteness with which he surveyed the world through the 
medium of those instruments, A lawyer ought at least to be 
accurate, which Mr. Took is not when he introduces to 
the Rev. Stephen Chesney as his new-found nephew a young 
gentleman who is shown by the context to be his dece 
sister’s daughter’s son. However, it is quite in keeping with 
Mr. Took’s gushing temperament—a temperament unhappily rare 
in men of his protession—to slip a generation in tracing Arnold’s 
connexion with the astounding Chesney pedigree. But when, m 
answer to the rector’s natural hesitation, he testily asks whether 
he, Mr. Took, is givento make statements which he cannot prove, 
we must frankly say that he is not altogether to be acquitted of 
the charge, as well as of a tendency to entertain loose and unprofes- 
sional notions of the nature of evidence. : 

Of the twin heroes of this novel we much prefer the German to 


* A Novel with Two Heroes. By Elliott Graeme. London: Griffin & 
Co. 1872. 
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ish, So a figure indeed does the young baronet cut 
the that we suspect our author of 
be Mr. Arnold’s well-known views about his countrymen, 
and of pointing a sly contrast between Teutonic Geist and British 
‘+inism. The inheritor from his mother of a “musico- 
esthetic” temperament, Arnold had been from his earliest years 
enthusiastically devoted to the study of the divine art. As a 
“1a he would sit like another Mozart or Mendelssohn at the 
“ono, absorbed in “the tone pictures of the old masters,” or 
endeavouring “to assimilate his own crude harmonies to the full 
gwell of theirs.” To a musical genius the prospect of a seat in a 
Berlin country house was intolerable. So he joyfully accepts the 
offer of his father’s old friend Herr Bergmann, Director of the 
Conservatorium at Stidtlein, to further his musical studies in return 
for his services as secretary. The story opens with his introduc- 
tion to the family circle of the kind old director, with whose pretty 
daughter—pretty in all but herill-omenedname of Mala—he rapidly 
falls in love. The interior of the director’s household is pleasantly 
descr No more hospitable hostess could be found than 
simple-minded Friiulein Martha, her domestic and culinary 
anxieties notwithstanding. Then there is Herr Wallraf, Professor 
in the Conservatorium, hiding a warm heart under a caustic and 
ical tongue. Even the inoffensive Arnold becomes for a season 
target of his sarcasms, and it is not until the director relates 
Wallraf’s story—a story of blighted love and ambition—that the 
first misunderstanding is removed, and they become fast friends, 
The Conservatorium and its staff are depicted with a minuteness 
and individuality which make us think that they must be drawn 
from life. There is Herr Schenk, good-natured and impecunious ; 
Herr von Heintz, an accomplished amateur, devoted to his art ; old 
Herr Braun, teacher of harmony, and nicknamed Sagittarius from 
his love of archery ; and last, not least, there is Signora Eschino, 
professor of singing, a loud-voiced, black-ringleted lady, who kept a 
meek little husband in complete subjection, as well as some 4 
pilswho trembled and wept ather strange Italian expletives. Wit 
Wala Arnold is on the best of terms, and he begins to indulge in 
hopes of winning her love, when he is suddenly overwhelmed by a 
crushing discovery. Ominous allusions had been made from time 
to time by the Bergmanns to a certain absent Lucien, but they had 
failed to open Arnold’s eyes to the real state of affairs. At last 
the fatal moment arrives. It is the director’s annual vintage 
festival, and Arnold has been flirting with Mala over the grape- 
ome eg Suddenly the sound of an approaching footstep is 
, Mala springs forward, and is clasped in the arms of a 
stranger :-— 


Astranger! one look at the two was enough. An unutterable sense of 
desolation stole over Arnold. The sky lost its brightness, the earth reeled 
beneath his feet. Mechanically he staggered back to the white vine, un- 
heeded by the lovers, and sheltered by the overhanging leaves knelt down 
as if to cut the grapes, in reality to gain a moment’s time. That cry—that 
upturned sparkling face! What a secret had these revealed! Mala, Mala, 
could never be his. What need of words to tell that which his eyes had 
sen? Fool, madman that he had been, so to deceive himself! How long 
he remained thus, stunned and motionless, he never knew; it might have 
been seconds, it might have been hours. The first thing that roused him to 
consciousness was his own name gaily, eagerly pronounced in Mala’s voice. 
He rose hurriedly ; the long shadows lay across the path, two others were 
approaching ; by a great effort he recovered his self-control, and advanced 
to meet them ; Mala and Lucien stood before him. In her impetuous way 
she seized his hand. “Come, Arnold, let me present you to Lucien, my 
cousin Lucien. Is it not delightful that he should have arrived just at the 
right an on my féte day? Lucien, our Arnold. You know him, I am 
sure, already. 

The 4 looked at each other, and bowed silently ; each felt instinctively 
that friendship could not exist between them. But in that first glance 
Amold read something more. As he encountered the half sneering, half 
triumphant expression of Lueien’s eye, and the cruel curve of the refined 
nostril the life-forces came bounding back to his heart, misery gave place to 
indignation, The rays of the setting sun fell full on his face, disclosing only 
too plainly the mental conflict. “My God,” cried Mala, falling back in 
horror, “ Arnold, you are ill!” The insolent eyes were still upon him; 
os came to his aid, and Arnold murmured a few words about the heat; 

his voice sounded hoarse and unnatural. Mala looked wistfully at him, 
but she said nothing, and they began the descent to the village. 


Amold is generous enough to resign his own pretensions to succeed 
to Wallraf’s chair in favour of his worthless rival, who is base 
snough after all to repudiate his engagement to Mala. 


It is time to turn to the English hero in this novel—Sir Robert 
Chesney. He may be described as emphatically a poor creature. 
Except a tendency to talk slang and to get into mischief, there is 
nothing distinctively masculine about him; and certainly nothing 
can be more un-English than his egotistical prattle, his maun- 

ing complaints of his uncle’s harshness, and his readiness to 
swear eternal friendship at first sight. Imagine a young English- 
man saying, like a gushin schoolgirl, tu a friend of one afternoon, 
“Call me Robert!” The blood of the pree-Norman Chesneys must 
have sadly degenerated to flow in the veins of so very mawkish 
and feeble a representative. At Stidtlein, whither Sir Robert is 
sent to study, the orbits of the two heroes cross. Loufing about a 
University strikes us as a singular scheme of education 

for a young baronet of great expectations, who enjoyed the care of 
scrupulously severe and active guardian. It is another proof, 
if proof were needed, of the inability of a descent from mee 
es to ensure a corresponding transmission of common sense. 
Rev. Stephen Chesney is @ specially irritating 5 yotoonage, 
because, while he is depicted as a solemn seif-opinionated and even 
nigorous family martinet, his actions are fatuous in the extreme. 
In one of his rambles round Stidtlein the young baronet meets 
and falls in love with a pretty gipsy girl, with whom he proposes 


to elope to New Zealand. The project is secretly encouraged 
his and spendthri Ca tain Hache 
who believes himself whe the next heir to the Chesney estates. 
In concert with a villanous associate, Bully Clayton, this 

easant cousin has taken measures to make Sir Robert’s return 

rom the colonies in the highest degree improbable. Happily the 

conspiracy concocted under the nose of the imbecile Mr. Chesney 
is discovered in time, and by an ter breaking of his leg the 
simple young baronet is prevented from fulfilling his share in the 
programme. The injury to his leg must have been serious, for 
two years afterwards, having been put in possession of his in- 
heritance, he is still described as “limping.” 

The chief fault of this book is the redundance of matter in it, 
and the absence of anything like chemical combination between 
the two elements in the story. The musical idy) of Stadtlein 
never becomes properly fused with the more sensational chapter of 
adventures of which Tmingtie Rectory and neighbourhood is the 
scene, although a link between them has been provided ex machind. 
The author, or, as we think we should rather say, the authoress, 
has crammed the substance of two novels into one. Not content 
with this feat, she has gratuitously loaded her work with episodes. 
With two heroes, and two heroines, and two sets of supernume- 
raries, and double scenic surroundings, one would think that her 
hands were sufficiently full. Not a bit of it. She can still find a 
place for the melancholy history of Lady Charleswood, a mere 

hantom so far as the main action of the story is concerned. This 
ady lay under the suspicion of having connived at her first hus- 
band’s murder. Parenthetically she is cleared of the charge b 
the dying confession of Bully Clayton, the same villain who bh 
planned the kidnapping of Sir Robert Chesney. The intending 
murderer of the baronet had been the actual murderer of the late 
Mr. Penton. Killing two birds at one shot in this sweeping 
fashion is not perhaps very artistic ; but one is grateful for any 
economy in handling materials in the present work. The villains 
of fiction, however, may fairly complain if, in addition to the 
central crimes which constitute their raison d’étre, they have also 
to answer for all the subsidiary ones which it may please the 
novelist to introduce. Murderers are generally credited with the 
virtue of unobtrusiveness, But Mr. Clayton is an exception to 
the rule, for he insists on going to a race luncheon to meet the 
widow of his victim, who faints away at the sight of “the terrible 
man.” The incident is further illustrative of the imbecility into 
which the last scions of the pree-Norman house of Chesney had 
lapsed. On no other evidence than Lady Charleswood’s fainting 
fit and exclamation Mr. Chesney sends for a constable, and “in his 
justice of charges Mr. Clayton with being one 
Jabez Hill, formerly of Wales, and concerned “in a certain murder.” 
This was at all events a decided, if a slightly illegal, step for a 
justice of the peace to take. But what are we to think of the 
rector’s capacity for administering nineteenth-century justice when 
we learn that, without any further inquiry, “on receiving from 
the accused a succinct account of his whole career, and references 
to certain well-known bankers and merchants,” he then and there 
releases him, with apologies for the wrongful detention to which 
he had been subjected. Any one of the rude Saxon Thanes, his 
ancestors, would have made a better justice of the peace. As if 
one episode were not enough, we are treated to another concerning 
the hopeless attachment of Mr. Took, junior, an enthusiastic 
young curate, to Alice Chesney. In spite of his virtues and the 
surprisingly active part he takes in the Chesney affairs, such a 
mésalliance was not to be, and he is destined to extinguish his 
“only earthly hope” by reading the marriage service over 
Alice and Arnold Muller. It is singular that of the young ladies 
in this novel no one marries the object of her first affection, or 
the man one expects her to m Mala, in love with Lucien, 
and beloved by Arnold, marries nobody. Alice, with whom Sir 
bert is in love, marries Arnold. Mariechen, Arnold’s sister, in 

love with Lucien, is left, when the — closes, verging towards 
matrimony with the young baronet. e do not object to this 
odd solution of all the love problems, but in fiction it is rather 
unorthodox. 


It is only fair to say, in conclusion, that in spite of faulty con- 
struction, superabundance of matter, and not a few incidental 
absurdities, this work has sterling merits. It is well written; it 
is readable; it is thoroughly inoffensive. Reviewers’ advice is 
seldom of much avail, but we counsel the author in her next 
novel to eschew episodes, to cut down her characters by one-half, 
and to confine herself to one hero, A novel can 'y be satis- 
factory as a work of art if, like Mr. Arnold’s Titan, it has to 
stagger along under the too vast orb of its contents, 


(FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ue efforts which have been made in France within the last 
twenty years to bring about administrative decentralization 
are still apparently fruitless, and it seems difficult to eradicate 
completely a system the origin of which can be traced even further 
back than the Ministry of Cardinal Richelieu. But political 
thinkers who are little inclined to abolish altogether what ap- 
pears to them an essentially French mode of government—one, 
therefore, suited to the national character—would gladly welcome 
certain modifications borrowed from ourselves, and we are glud to 
see the attention of students directed towards the organization 
and working of our local government. Hence the importance 
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of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu’s volume;* it was composed in 
pursuance of a programme published three years ago by the 
Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, and it contains a 
very careful examination of the whole subject. The author has 
arranged in a most lucid and systematic manner the information 
gathered by him from official documents, and he has produced a 
readable as well as a learned book. 

The organization of the French army is a topic which has been 
discussed almost ad nauseam by the authors of innumerable works 
already noticed in our columns. M. Ch. Beaussire has had many 
predecessors, but his remarks + deserve more consideration than 
those of the great majority of the writers who have previously 
dealt with the subject. Military reform must, he observes, be 
applied to two very distinct things—first, the recruiting, and, 
secondly, the training of the army. M. Beaussire develops these 
topics with cogsiderable talent, showing a thorough knowledge of 
the subject which he has undertaken to elucidate. The distribu- 
tion of military forces, the best way of employing soldiers in a 
useful manner, and the problem of education are the three principal 
points which he examines. He would transform the camp into a 
school, and would substitute for the idle life of garrison towns a 
system of training which would be profitable to the nation at 
large by raising the standard of intellect in the army. 

Antoine Court is one of the personages of the eighteenth 
century about whom readers know least, although he played a 
very distinguished part in the history of his own country and in 
that of religion. Beyond an interesting account in Messrs. Haag’s 
France protestante, a few fragments published by the Bulletin du 
Protestantisme francais, and other notices of less value, nothing as 
yet had been written about a man who, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of the severest political enactments, applied him- 
self a hundred years ago to the task of reconstituting French Pro- 
testantism. The fact is that the philosophical movement, as it is 
called, had absorbed the attention of the majority of readers, and 
no one cared to inquire into the efforts made for the purpose of in- 
fusing new life into a merely religious community. Fortunately, 
however, a healthier direction has lately been given to the 
study of ecclesiastical history, and the excellent work now 
before us supplies a most important desideratum in the annals of 
French Protestantism. It contains a large number of documents 
hitherto unpublished, by the help of which we are enabled to re- 
construct the as: aes pd of Antoine Court, and also to see what 
that distinguished and truly patriotic man did to raise the position 
of the descendants of the fugitives of the Cévennes. 

The French Government has for many years, under the various 
régimes which have existed since 1830, steadily carried on the 
idea of publishing historical collections referring to modern as 
well as to medieval times. The collection of Henry IV.’s 
correspondence is undoubtedly one of the most valuable in- 
stalments of the Documents médits started by M. Guizot, and 
in its present form it can be profitably consulted by historical 
students. A good many despatches, however, emanating from the 

at Bourbon King had escaped the researches of M. Berger 

e Xivrey, the editor, and they have at different periods been 
issued by other scholars. The latest volume of this description 
has quite caewns been given to the public through the in- 
telligent care of M. Halphen.§ It eontains no less than one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine letters addressed by Henry IV. to Chancellor 
de Belliévre, who, as most readers are aware, held an important 
rank amongst the French diplomatists of the sixteenth century. 
He was successively ambassador in Switzerland under Charles IX. 
(1572), in Poland and in England under Henry III. (1573 and 
1584), in England again under Henry IV. (1589), and finally in 
Spain (1596). The MS. collection of his negotiations has never 
yet been published, and it is from this important series of State 
apers that M. Halphen now extracts the materials of his work. 

e need scarcely point out the great value of this fresh contri- 
bution to the history of France, which has been prepared with all 
the care that M. Halphen’s previous labours might have led us to 
expect. He had already done much towards throwing new light 
upon the life and times of Henry IV. His edition of Pierre de 
Lestoile’s journal, and his volume of letters written by the King to 
M. de Sillery, published respectively in 1862 and in 1866, had 
shown his intimate knowledge of the sixteenth century and his 
editorial qualifications. The present publication cannot but add 
considerably to M. Halphen’s reputation. M.A. Aubry deserves 
the thanks of all students of history for the spirit with which he 
has undertaken the issuing of these various supplements to the 
series of Henry IV.’s despatches. 

Several important contributions to philological science have 
recently reached us. We have, first of all, M. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville’s essay on the forms of the Latin declension in France during 
the Merovingian epoch.|| The various literary remains belonging 
to that period show us three systems of declining nouns, adjectives, 
and participles, First, we have the classical forms as they existed 


* L’ Administration locale en France et en Angleterre. Par M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. Paris: Guillaumin. 

+ Idées nouvelles sur Vorganisation del Armée. Par M. Ch. Beaussire. 
Paris: Dumaine. 

} Antoine Court, Histoire de la restauration du Protestantisme francais 
au 18e siécle. Par M. E. Hugues. Paris: Lévy. 

§ Lettres inédites du roi Henry 1V au chancelier de Belliévre. Publiées 
par M. Ed. Halphen. Paris: Aubry. 


La Déclinaison latine a l'époque mérovingienne. Par M. d’Arbois d 
Paris: Dumoulin, 


in the regular Latin grammar, justified by the exampl 

best authors. tha forms still oubsisting 
modification was introduced, consisting in a change affecting = 
pronunciation of vowels, and sometimes, but more rarely, that of 
consonants. This fact marks what M. de Jubainville designates 
the vulgar declension of the first degree. Thirdly, an altogether 
new syntax gradually got into use. The cases were employed 
differently from what had previously been the rule; some of them 
being used promiscuously, and others consequently becoming 
superfluous. This system formed a kind of transition between 
the Latin language and archaic French; it is called by M. dg 
Jubainville the vulgar declension of the second degree. In order 
to illustrate these three successive forms, our author has collected 
a great number of examples from (1) the original Merovingian 
diplomas published by M. Tardif; (2) the formulas of Mareulphus 
and other texts of the same kind; (3) the oldest texts of the 
Salic law; (4) M. Le Blant’s series of Christian inscriptions; 
(5) the fragments of St. Avitus which M. Léopold Delisle printed 
about six years ago; (6) the Merovingian coins; and (7) tie 
Romance Glossary of M. Diez. 

M. L. Benloew’s new volume * is not, nor does it pretend to be 
an original work. It explains with much clearness the present 
state of comparative philology, and gives a tolerably complete 
résumé of the works of Bopp, Humboldt, Max Miiller, and f. 
Burnouf. M. Benloew’s remarks on the formation of the Celtic 
languages are particularly valuable ; they are both new and sound, 
and would alone suffice to secure attention to his book. 

In approaching the substantial works of M. Francois Lenormant 
we feel quite overpowered by the embarras des richesses, The 
commentary on the fragments of Berosus which we noticed op 
& previous occasion was a good specimen of the author's jn- 
dustry and of the immense variety of his erudition. Whilst 
attempting to describe the propagation of the Phoenician alphabet ;, 
he has really given us a history of the formation of writing, and 
the great interest which characterizes this first instalment of his 
work makes us hope that the publication of the rest will not be 
long delayed. M. Lenormant’s introduction, extending over nearly 
130 pages, discusses the following proposition :—“ The transmis- 
sion of writing has never taken place without a more or less 
considerable transmission of ideas, of which writing is the exterior 
and tangible sign.” ‘Two principles, applied either simultaneously 
or separately, lead as an ultimate result to the use of writing; viz. 
ideographism, or the representation of ideas, and phonetism, or the 
representation of sounds. The former of these, we are told, con- 
sists either, first, in the figuration of the objects themselves which 
are to be designated—which is what Clement of Alexandria calls 
proceeding card pipnow; or, secondly, in the figuration 
of a material object or image agreed upon as representing an ab- 
stract idea—which is what is meant by symbolism. In the same 
manner there are two degrees of phonetism—first, syllabism, which 
treats each syllable as an indivisible whole, composed of a conso- 
nant mute by itself and of a vowel or vocal sound by means of 
which the consonant is pronounced ; secondly, alphabetism, a system 
which decomposes the syllable, and represents the consonant and 
the vowel separately. M. Lenormant’s object is to show that 
logically, and in accordance with the very organization of the 
human mind, all systems of writing have begun by ideographism 
and gradually arrived at phonetism. In the application of the 
former principle, the purely figurative method has been the starting 
point and the symbolic method the goal. If the representation of 
sound has been the principle adopted, syllabism must have existed 
before phonetism. 7 elucidating this curious question M. Lenor- 
mant has been led to examine the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 
Mexicans, and Chinese, the cuneiform inscriptions, and the scanty 
monuments we have of Pheenician civilization. By way of ap- 

ndix to the introductory essay we find an interesting memoir of 

heenician paleeography, illustrated by specimens of alphabets 
taken from various sources; and, finally, ML Lenormant gives a 
chapter on the writing belonging to the Hebraeo-Samaritan family 
of languages. 

We are also indebted to M. Lenormant for a series of letters 
on different topics of religion and philosophy bearing upon 
the history of the Asiatic nations.t ‘These letters, commenced 
during the horrors of the late German invasion and the civil war 
which followed it, are extremely interesting from more than one 
point of view. In the first place, they show what the love of 
science can do under the most trying circumstances; just as 
M. Silvestre de Sacy composed during the Reign of Terror in 
1793 his celebrated Mémovres sur quelques antiquités de la Perse, 
so the present Under-Librarian of the Institute has written ® 
work of profound erudition amidst the rattling of mitraill- 
euses and the tramp of soldiers. But the chief value of 
the Lettres assyriologiques is of course to be found in the variety 
and importance of the materials they embody. The contents ot 
the two volumes now before us are as follows :—Letter I., on the 
Monarchy of the Medes, its Origin and its Kings; IL, on the 
Ethnography and History of Armenia before the Achemen- 
ides ; TIL, Essay towards determining the Kings of Babylon 
and Assyria; IV., on the Himyaritic Inscription of the Temple 


bd Apergu général de la science comparative des Langues, Par M. Louis 
Benloew. Paris: Thorin. 
+ Essai sur la propagation de T Alphabet phénicien. Par M. Fr. 


Lenormant. Livr.1. Paris: Maisonneuve. 
t Lettres assyriologiques et épigraphiques, etc. Par M. Frangois Lenor 
mant, membre de l'Institut. Vols. 1,2, Paris; Maisonneuve. 
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of Yata at Abian; V., on the Heathen Worship of the Kaaba 
during pre-Islamite times. his last occupies nearly the 
whole of the second volume. 4 

The edition of Nonius Marcellus lately published by M. 
Quicherat* is @ work which could not fail to be noticed by 
classical scholars. As @ monument of grammatical literature it 
occupies conspicuous lace on the roll of ancient learning, and 
the numerous extracts w ich it gives from productions now unknown 
except by name render it doubly valuable. But it would be very 
unfair to judge the accuracy and erudition of the Latin gram- 
marian by merely referring to the MSS. of his treatise De com- 

diosa doctrina, and M. Quicherat has bravely taken up the 
Js on his behalf against certain German critics who express 
themselves slightingly about him. The learned French editor 
shows conclusively—first, that trustworthy authorities concur 
in speaking very highly of Nonius Marcellus’s scholarship; 
as, for instance, Pomponius Leetus, who, about the year 1460 or 
I 479, published the earliest edition of the De compendiosa 
doctrina, and who describes him as tlle peritissimus ; secondly, 
thet even the merest tiro could not have allowed the enormous 
blunders to pass which disfigure the text of Nonius. The 
natural inference, therefore, is that copyists must be made 
responsible for these blunders, and M. Quicherat, in correcting 
them in a few cases, shows what an interesting commentary could 
be written on the work which he has edited. He concludes 
by suggesting some new readings of his own, thus giving 
us a useful pamphlet which all readers must examine if they 
would study impartially the volume itself. 

Under the title Les jeunes années de C.-A. Sainte-Beuvet, M. 
Francois Morand, the fellow-townsman of the illustrious critic, 
has published a pamphlet which will be an indispensable source 
of materials to future biographers. Readers familiar with 
Sainte-Beuve’s poetry recollect no doubt a certain Abbé Eustache 
Barbe, to whom is inscribed the beautiful epistle in the Pensées 
d@ Aoit beginning with the words 

Il est trois fois béni celui qui dans sa ville... . 
M. Barbe was at a very early age the intimate friend of 
Sainte-Beuve, and the acquaintance begun at school lasted 
through life. M. Morand’s volume comprises a set of letters 
written to the Abbé by the critic. The first is dated —— 1818, 
and the last was despatched on the 1st of March, 1863. We 
therefore can follow the whole of Sainte-Beuve’s career from the 
period of his first religious belief to that when he discarded 

itive religion of every kind. It is. pleasant to see M. 
Morand endeavouring to hope, almost against hope, for the 
conversion in extremis of the causeur du lundi, and we admire 
the Abbé Barbe, who to the last remained the faithful friend 
of him whom he had long ceased to influence by his moral 
teaching. This volume brings back to our mind AL Forgues’s 
edition of the ee of Lamennais with those truly 
noble-minded ladies Mesdlles. de Trémenhuc and de Luciniéres, 
whose attachment to the author of the Essat sur ee rn was 
not shaken even after the publication of the Paroles d'un Croyant. 
M. Morand has added to his work a few supplemental letters from 
himself, and some detached thoughts of M. Sainte-Beuve pére on 
the Reign of Terror. 

M. Amédée Thierry continues his excellent and suggestive 
monographs on the history of the Roman Empire during the fifth 
century.[ The three volumes devoted to the life of St. Jerom 
had given him an opportunity of describing the state of society in 
the West; he could naturally group around the illustrious priest 
both the most influential members of the patriciate and the 
matrons whose social position or intellectual superiority had placed 
them in the front rank of society in those days. The present 
octavo, treating of St. John Chrysostom, is the counterpart of the 
previous monograph ; but the proportions of the picture are much 
wider, and we are brought into contact with political history to a 
far ener extent than when the hero was St. Jerom. The Court 
of Byzantium and the whole society of the Eastern world stand 
before us in strong relief, and, as M. Amédée Thierry observes, we 
see all the passions of the human heart brought into play. The 
early part of St. John Chrysostom’s life had formed the topic of 
& previous work ; we have here an account of that struggle with 
the Empress Eudoxia which subjected the intrepid bishop to num- 
berless by oeeny exile, and death. This fresh series of the 
Récits de 0 Histoire romaine is in every respect worthy of the 
three preceding ones. 

The old town of Ferrette was in days of yore § the capital both 
of a lordship (Herrschaft) and of an earldom ( Grafechal, which 
during the middle ages played a conspicuous part in the history 
of Alsace. M. Bonvalot has given us the history of the place 
in an introduction to one of the most valuable works on custom 
law which we have seen foralong time. We need not follow 
him through his minute description of the various political 
vicissitudes of the county of Ferrette; but we may say a few 
words about the code of laws which that description introduces. 
The province of Alsace was formerly split up into a number of in- 


* Introduction & la lecture de Nonius Marcellus. Par L. Quicherat. 
and London: Hachette & Co. 


+ Les jeunes années de CA. Sainte-Beuve. Par Francois Morand. 
Paris: Didier. 

t St-Jean Ch et Ti ice Eudozie. ierry. 
Pais a . rysostome impératrice Par Am. Thierry. 


§ Coutumes de la Haute- dites de Ferrette. i . Ed. 
Publiées par M. Ed 


dependent communities having each its own legislative customs ; 
the various codes in which these customs were embodied differed 
from each other in their date, their spirit, and their provisions; all 
of these were remarkable, especially that of the county of Ferrette, 
whose deeply Teutonic character and great antiquity placed it 
a apart from the rest. The definitive form assumed by the 

errettan couéumier was given to it during the sixteenth century ; 
at that time it was a collection of laws or decrees of various 
dates, referring to traditional usages never committed to writing. 
The part bearing upon the rights of succession was particularly 
characteristic ; it had given its celebrity to the entire collection, 
and the Ferrettan coutumier gradually came to be adopted by 
the whole of Alsace, besides influencing the legislation of Ger- 
many and of Switzerland. Hence the importance which it 
obtained, and the necessity of its being studied by all readers 
who would have an accurate knowl of medieval legislation. 
Whilst we wonder that it should never have been published 
before, we feel the more indebted to M. Bonvalot for the excellent 
edition he has given of a valuable specimen of feudal law, and for 
the notes which accompany it. The coutumier, divided into thirty- 
one chapters, is printed here in the original German text with a 
French translation; each chapter is illustrated by copious notes, 
and at the end of the volume M. Bonvalot has added an appen- 
dix of documents taken from the Red-book of Ferrette, and from 
the Record Office of the department of the Upper Rhine. 

M. Henry Bordier has “paid off” the Germans in a curious 
manner.* Unfortunately for our friends on the other side of the 
Rhine, after the revolution of the 4th of September M. Bordier 
was appointed a member of the Commission named to examine 
the papers preserved at the Tuileries, and he succeeded in getting 
hold of two thousand —- presented by Germans who were 
anxious to obtain from the Emperor, under various Rare money, 
distinctions of every kind, pensions, &c. &c. The list given by 
M. Bordier, and printed in alphabetical order, is a monument of 
ingenuity ; one wonders at the innumerable recipes devised by 
suffering humanity for the perfect cure of rhcumatism, piles, and 
other diseases, by which the Emperor Napoleon III. either was 
or might be afilicted. It is some comfort to think that the 
Englishmen who petitioned His Majesty had no anxiety whatever 
for pecuniary relief. Their great ambition was to obtain an auto- 
graph letter, or even a signature, if they could get nothing else. 

mongst the works of fiction we have lately received are 
two novels by M. Hector Malot, which betray a close imitation 
of Balzac’s style.t The idea of making the same dramatis persone 
appear in a succession of tales, and of telling us their whole 
history from the cradle to the grave, is both a mistake and an 
impertinence, except in the case of masters of their art; for it 
supposes that the extreme interest we take in these puppets 
dilless us to remember the various books in which their aiven- 
tures are related. The author of Eugénie Grandet might be allowed 
such liberties, but M. Hector Malot has not yet obtained the same 
privilege, and his recent productions are not likely to win it for 
im. Un Curé de Province and Un Miracle are not only stupid, 
but they have the serious fault of making religion responsible for 
the faults of some of its ministers. Balzac’s mantle is evident! 
not yet appropriated. . 


* Allemagne aur Tuileries de 1870, Collection de documents 

tirés du Cabinet de? Empereur, Par H. Bordier. Paris: Beauvois. 

a Un Curé de Province, Un Miracle. Par M. Hector Malot. Paris: 
vy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


+ — 
ORE'S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


RZ TORIUM,” with “ Triumph of Christianity,” “ Christian M: Francesca 
de Rimini” a - “ Titania,” &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
3. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, West- 
on October on which occasion 


Bridge, S.E._The MEDICAL SES#ION for and 1873 will COMMENCE 

an Inaugural Address will be delivered by Mr. 
CROFT, at Twoo 
Gentlemen en 


Second, £20 for the 
Porpetnal 


of aging £00 fer the yous, similar sum for the 
each succeeding year; or, by paying £105 at once, of 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
‘ing Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. J. B moar Bennett. 
ton, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Bornes, Mr, Le Gros Clark, simon.) 
r. Liebreich, Dr. Stone, oe. Ord. John Harley, Dr 
Mr. Francis Henry yt Mr. J.V Eliott. 


agstafte, Mr. R. W. Jon: 
Dr. Peacock Le Gros Clark and Mr. Sydney 

Ph: and Practical Ord 

«Francis Mason and M Ws Wagstatt 


and £10 for 


deni 


and Dr. 
Jones. General Pathology—Dr. Bristo' 
Dr. John 


‘ani, 
and Practical Chemistry rays. Physics 
and Dr. Gervis. ve itewart. Ophthalmic Surgery— 
Botany—Dr. Wale flicks, Dental Stargery J.W.Elliott. Demonstrations 
Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Mental Diseases— ys Williams. Geographical 


ion of in England and Wales-Mr. A. Havilan 
T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 


For Entrance or Prospectus, information re be and all othe tters, 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—The 
For all par concerning either the or College. may be made, per- 
or 1 — to the Res: T WARDEN of the Collage. c at the Museum or Library. 
A will be forwarded on application. 
of MINES. 


ReYAL SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


During Ge Treaty come second Session, 1872-73, which will commence on October 1, the following 
URSES of URES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given : 
1. Chemistry. . Frankland, Ph.D. 
3. Natural Ticp., F.R.S. 
Mineralogy By W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 
6. Geology—By A. C. Ramen LL.D., F.R.S. 
7. Applied Mechanics— ve. M.A. 
9. Mechanical Drawing—By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 
The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is £20 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
ual a+ sof aa exclusive of the Laboratori 
Pupils are received in the Chemical Laboratory, adie the direction of Dr. Frankland, and 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. These Laboratories will 
be ed on October 1 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen's Bexvice, Her Majesty" 's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
obtain at reduced prices. 
‘ience Teac are also pe Laie to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
to been xt Tiighness the the Prince of Wales grants Teo Scholarships, and several others have 


Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 


For a 
Street, London, 8.W. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, the instruction in 
—. = pape History, will be given in the New Buildings, in the Exhibition 


Road, South Kensington. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1872-73. 


peed of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on Tuesday. October 1. 
UCTORY LECTURE at3P.m., by Mr. CHRISTOPHER HEATH, Pit. C.S. 


po tan of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS ( iain the Department of the 
Arts) on Wednesday, October 2. INTRODUCTO RY LE CTURE at 3 P.M, 

by W HUNTER, M. A. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE for the DEP ART- 

NT of FINE ARTS, on Wednesday, October 2, at 4 P.a., by Professor E. J. POYNTER, 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the Department of the Appli 
Sciences) will begin on Wednesday, October 2. — 
The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, M . 
cs, edewn Languages Mathematics, and the Natural 
The — for BOYS between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, 


tain} t 


of evs Various ts of College 
vand G Copies of the 


ot! or Scholarships open to C 
the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the College. 


The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also that for the Andrews 
Entrance Prizes (Facul| en of Arte and Laws,and of Science), will be held at the College on the 
26th and 27th of September. 

The to the Gower Street Station of the and onlya 
few minutes from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
‘THE OWENS COLLEGE, EGE, Manchester.—The next SESSION 


Candidates for Admission must not be under Fourteen years of 
Latin 


Regulations relating to the 


and those under Fifteen 
and the Elements 


Classes, and the 
the College, will 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


the several Classes, the E 
Medica! School ind ‘of the Scholarshipe and Entrance 
De sent on application. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
COLLEGE, Galway.—The SESSION 1872-3 


wil commones on Tusstay, wins, Ch lemental, Scholarship, and 
7, Octob upp! ip, and other 


i en Ities of Arts, Law, and Medicine, 


Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, may be had on application to the 
W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 


| THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE E. Founded 
er the auspices hk ae late RICHARD COBDEN. Inaugurated July 10, 1867, 
. the Prince of WA by 
pene L. SCHMITS. F.R.S.E. (late Rector of the High — Edinburgh), 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.C.L., M.A. Oxto: 

The aim of this College is to afford an Education of the highest order, sa hizing with the 
wants and spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages. this College assigns a prymj 
place in its curriculum to Modern er and the Natural Sciences. nent 

AUTUMN will m Wed ber 18, 1872. 

for should be vi Rates to the SECRETARY, at the Colleze, Spring 
at near Middlesex. 


LEFAMINGTO COLLEGE 
Visiter_The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 

This Coless is Santen to supply a liberal Education in i 
Church of England 

Head- Master—The Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, M.A.., late Fellow of S. John's and Exhibitioner 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 

The College RE-OPENS on Wednesday, September 18th. Boarders must be at the College 
on - - Evening of Tuesday the 17th. Further information may be obtained from the Lead. 


Mas 
PETITES COLLEGE, Comely Bank, Edinburgh, 
Tead- Master. 


ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A.., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
some time one of the Assistant- Masters of Rugby School 
The AUTUMN TERM will on 2th S 
FEES FOR NON-FOUS DATIONERS : 
Entrance 10 Guineas, 
ANNUAL CHARGE. 


with the views of the 


near 


Math 


Tuition (i 
ence, 
Boarding- iio 
Parents or recoil will receive full information as to all the College arz>angements on 
applying to the HEab-MASTER. 


Edinburgh, August 1872. 


THE COLLEGE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—The ensui 


M will commence on Frereieg. September 12. A Prospectus will be sent on 
application to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER 


BELSIZE COLLEGE for LADIES, 45 Belsize Park Gardens, 


Hampstead, London, N.W. 

The College will RE-OPEN on W ednesday, September 25. The Course of Study embraces 
all the branches of a solid High-Class Education, including the English, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek Languages ; Lectures on Literary and Scientific Subj ee ~, Ww riting’ 
Mathematics, Drawing, Singing, Pianoforte, Calisthenies. Pupils not desirou f attending 
the Course may select two or more Studies. A Junior Class is formed for Pupils from Five 
to Tweive years of age. The Lectures are open to Adults. Classes are formed in any of the 
Languages on the entry of six name 

Professors in attendance: W. Hughes, en, .F.R.G.S.; A. B. Bernard, Esq..M.A.,ofthe Univer. 
sity of Paris; Professor Buchheim, ; T. H. Wi right, Esq.; Professor Volpe ; J. Tenneilli 
Calkin. Esq.. from the Conservatoire, Milan Walter Macfarren, Esq. ; Herr Althea, Frederic 
Nash, Esq. ; Ww. Henry Fisk, Esq., London University College ; Claude Hayes, E) 

Prospectuses, with full particulars of Fees, Board, &c., may be had on aotioube to Miss 
HASWELL, at the College. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, - 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16. 
The SENIOR TERM November 1. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms, &c., may be had on application to the LADY REsIpEyt, 


FOLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, . Om 


Natural Sci- 


M.A. Oxon 
(formerly Mian of the Elphinstone High School. Bombay), will en e, 
Assistance of a Cambridge Honours-Man, to prepare PUPILS for the Un.:ersities, Indian 
Gui Service, Woolwich, and all Competitive Examinations—Terms and “Retereneha on 

application. 


OOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL, CIVIL SERVICE, and 

the LINE.—D. FEENY, B.A.., 12 Cambridge Gardens, Notting Fill, assisted by a 
large statf of distinguished Graduates, prepares PUPILS for the above Examinations. Terms 
moderate and inclusive. References to successful Pupils. 


Ww OOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL, LINE, and INDIAN 
VIL.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Cam.), assisted by Medalist and 

other prepares I WELVE PUPILS. Has passed 0 r 300.—Ealin; 
J. ASHTON, 


IVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE—MXr. 
M.A. (Fifth Wrangler), and Assistant-Examiner in the University of London, prepares 
CANDIDATES for the above. At the recent Examination Nine of his Pupils were su 
Among them were the First and Third in the list, the First and Third i. Mathematics, the 
irst in F French, and the. First in German.— -84 King Henry" 8 Road, South Hampstead. 


(COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. —BOYS, Sons of Gentle- 
men, from Twelve years of age, thoroughly prepared by Graduates of many years’ 
experience. Terms, 4 40 Guineas, inclusive. —D.C. JeLy Mr. Barry, Chemist, Ealing, Ww. 


HANOVER. — —PRIVATE 1 TUITION. — The 
CHAPLAIN (a 

and Education of FOUR PU 
5 Emmerthor Weg, Hanover. 


Fpucation in GERMANY at a HIGH SCHOOL.—Good 


—— Terms, £50 per annum.—For particulars apply to E. WAGNER, Landeshut, 


PRIVATE TUITION.—SEASIDE.—A GENTLEMAN of 

very great experience receives about SIX PUPILS (Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen 

only). A backward lad would have great individual care and attention. Preparation tor 

the Army, Civil Service, or other Examinations. Resident Professor for conversational 

a Wortht and German. Terms, 80 and 100 Guineas inclusive.. poeaeee, Zeta, Heene Lodge, 
orthing. 


ie at once as ASSISTANT (CLASSICAL) MASTER 
in a Preparatory School at Rugby, a Graduate in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge, 
some = ne a in teaching.—Address, with fall particulars, J. W. J. V., St. Mary 
Blan: 
ECTURER in ENGINEERING, &.—A GENTLEMAN 


charge of the CLASSES in ENGI} 


ENGLISH 


M.A., with Mathematical Honours) a the eare 


ILS. "Tw o Vacancies.—Address, Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 


uired to take NEERING and BUILDING 
consti TION ct the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton. He will also te 
ist in the Mathematical Teaching. Further information as to duties, emolu- 

ments, & c. may be obtained on addressing THE PRINCIPAL. 


REQUIRED by a YOUNG LADY, Twenty-one years of ite 
a Situation as GOVERNESS in a family, to instruct "Two or Three Chil 
under Twelve. Acquirements: English, Music, and French. Good references.—Address, M. 
Grimblethorpe, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


APARTMENTS. — To GENTLEMEN seeking comfortable 


respectable and te Residence, near a Station on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, ithe the V W. "district, —Application to >be made to Mr. DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. _ LANE, M.D. Eain. ‘Turkish Baths on the 
Premises. Pri d Par 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Maitland 
Instituted May 10, 1753.—Orphans of both sexes are eligible any part of the Kingdom. 
380 are now in the Schools ; 400 can be accommodated ; 2,630 have been received. | 
The Charity depends for three-fourths of its annual income upon voluntary Contributions, 
which are insufficient to maintain the children for which accommodation is provi 
Contributions are ee solicited, and will be thankfully received. 
Office, 73 Cheapside, E JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Life Subscriptions : for Teo ram, £10 10s. ; for One Vote, £5 5s. Annual Subscriptions: 
for Two Votes, £1 1s. ; for One Vote, 10s. 6d. 


PpIcruREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, S Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regitt equal to New. Sales attended on Commission. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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| 


